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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 
HE Bourbons have made their exit from Spain,—i.e., from 
Europe. In the last days of September, Isabella’s ministers, 
the brothers Concha,—the Marquis of the Havannah and the Mar- 
quis of Duero,— having announced to her that as she would not give 
up her favourite, Marfori, and come to Madrid, they would no 
longer ‘‘ guarantee the situation,” she left Spain for Pau, in France, 
on the 30th ult., carrying away with her, says an uncharitable 
report, the Crown jewels. At the time she left there was no 
situation for the Generals to guarantee. General Novaliches 
engaged the revolutionary troops in a faint battle at the bridge 
of Alcolea, on the Guadalquivir, near Cordova, on the 28th or 
29th of September,—it is not easy to tell which,—and almost the 
only serious fighting seems to have been done by General 
Novaliches in person, who has since died of his wounds. José 
Concha, the minister, who was at the time at Madrid, on 
receiving the news seems to have decided at once to give way 
to the Revolution. ‘The troops fraternized with the people. 
The Royal arms were torn down and dragged in the dust. A 
provisional Junta was appointed; the elections to decide on 
the future of the country are to take place at once; and all 
resistance to the revolution throughout Spain is said to have 
wholly ceased. 





The Royalist Generals, Cheste from Catalonia, and Calonge 
from Burgos, are said to have fled towards France ; but the latter, 
who did the only real Royalist fighting of the revolution,—he 
retook Santander after a bloody fight in the streets, last week, for 
the Queen,—was arrested before he got across the border and 
was given up to the revolutionary junta at Burgos. We are told 
that Generals Prim and Serrano are “united in opinion.” ‘The 
former is the only really popular leader of the movement ; indeed, 
the account of his enthusiastic reception by the people of Seville on 
his landing looks as if he might really hold the power to shape 
the destinies of Spain. Ile is certainly the most respectable of 
those who ‘* seem to be pillars,” and probably also the ablest. The 
chief commercial firms in Andalusia have offered the Provisional 
Government voluntarily a loan of 160 millions of reals (say 
1,690,000/.). ‘That looks well, so far as it goes. But it is nothing 
to the emergencies of the Government. A famine has set in 
in Castille and Estramadura, of which it is said 10,000,000/. ster- 
ling would not be enough to stem the force. This is a new and 
dreadful complication of the political problem, demanding quite 
other than political remedies. 


Mr. Disraeli is still silent, though he has returned from 
Balmoral. IIe gives no cue by letter, or address, or speech as to 
his future policy,—though certainly some new move is wanted if 
the Conservatives are not tofind the ground failing under them. 
It is quite obvious that the Church-in-danger cry is a total 
failure, ‘* No Popery” a weapon turned against himself, and 
‘gratitude for the Reform Bill’ a sentiment indulged chiefly 
towards the Liberals. He must be meditating a coup, but in 
the meantime his supporters are wretched. They lift up their 
eyes to the Chiltern Hills, but not to find any help. Some of 
them feebly hope that something can be done with ‘ Democratic 
Toryism,” but it is a ghost of a hope. ‘The last vestige of a 





popular wave in their favour seems to have died away. Even 
Lord Stanley sticks to King’s Lynn, and will not tempt his fate 
at Edinburgh,—avowing, with his usual candour, that he does not 
like the uncertain prospects of the struggle. When the oracle 
speaks at last, will it be to utter any word of power ? 


‘The Church Congress opened on Wednesday in Dublin, under 
the presidency of Archbishop ‘Trench, with a sermon from the 
Dean of Cork, powerful, imaginative, eloquent, as Dr. Magee’s 
sermons usually are, but also, we must own, a little Irish in its 
text. ‘Che Dean preached from Luke v., 6,7. ‘* And when they 
had this done they enclosed a great multitude of fishes: and their 
net brake. And they beckoned unto their partners, which were 
in the other ship, that they should come and help them.” Of 
course the net was the Church, and the “ partners in the other 
ship” were the English Churchmen. And the “ great multitude 
of fishes” which caused the net to break,—were they the Church 
converts in Ireland? The Dean perceived the difficulty, however, 
and commenced by taking the net as containing the whole world 
for which Christ died, deferring till the end of his sermon, when 
the memory of “ the great multitude of fishes ” had been forgotten, 
the application to the situation of the Irish Church, —who is calling 
for aid to her English allies. We have commented on one objec- 
tionable and very prejudiced passage of the sermon elsewhere, but 
we are bound to say that its spirit was, in general, large, catholic, 
and profoundly Christian. 


Mr. Bright has sueceeded, in the most innocent manner in the 
world, in more than neutralizing the effect of Mr. J. S. Mill’s very 
injudicious and unexpected 10/. testimonial to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
(** Iconoclast’s”) claims as candidate for Northampton. Asked 
for his opinion as to the merits of the sitting members, Lord 
Henley and Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Bright said he had neither right nor 
wish to interfere, but that he thought them good members, whom 
he had no wish to see displaced. ‘Thereupon Mr. Bra laugh wrote 
to Mr. Bright a letter of remonstrance, claiming to be a much 
better reformer than Lord Henley, who, according to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, represents ‘‘ tumbling Whiggism.” But Mr. Bradlaugh 
did not take anything by the move. Mr. Bright writes back that 
he only answered a private appeal to his own julgment, without 
thought of interference in the election, but that he does not wish 
to see the most extreme politicians selected everywhere simply 
because they are the most extreme. Such a plan would be a 
premium on extreme professions. He then goes on to say that if all 
men in Lord Henley’s position ‘ had resisted Liberal measures and 
the extension of the franchise, we might have had a hard battle to 
fight for years to come;” and those, therefore, who, like Lord Henley, 
have done justice to the unenfranchised classes, should be shown that 
they have the confidence which they have fairly earne|. Mr. Brad- 
langh is quite satisfied with the reply. Blessed are they who 
expect nothing! 





The Social Science Congress met on Wednesday at Bir- 
mingham, when Lord Carnarvon delivered an address that was 
almost a complete survey of the various topics of the Congress, 
—maritime law with regard to private property at sea in time of 
war, sanitary laws, overcrowding, the poor laws, criminal law, 
the treatment of criminals, capital punishment, elucation, the 
degree of compulsion desirable in education, technical education, 
trades’ unions and their benefit funds, co-operative societies, rail- 
way management, international currency, meteorolozy, and the 
late President, Lord Brougham. ‘The survey was terse to a fault, 
a real ground-plan of the field of view which the Association 
covers. It contained no verbiage, and really defined all the main 
issues ; but ground-plans are rarely interesting, though they may be 
useful, and we would rather have had a full discussion from Lord 
Carnarvon of one or two questions only. 


Lord Carnarvon’s loge on Lord Brougham was in exceedingly 
good taste, and contained no flattery. Lord Brougham was 
‘eminent in many things,” said Lord Carnarvon, “ and in none 
more than this, that he never ceased to hold out to his country 
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the living principle of constant work.” It was rather a pity that 
Lord Houghton injured the force of what Lord Carnarvon had 
said by moving a resolution recording the deep sense the Asso- 
ciation entertained of “the stafesinandize qualities and emisent 
public services ” of Lord Brougham. Eminent his publie services 
were, but statesmanlike is the last term for Lord Brougham. In 
point of fact, he failed as a statesman. Incomparable as an 


agitator, great as an advocate, useful and indefatigable as a 


reformer, serviceable as a judge, he was unmanageable as a states- | 
man, and without the art to manage others. He was great only | 


when he could stand and work alone. 


Count Walewski died suddenly at Strasburg on Monday, on his 
way to Ulm. IIe was perfectly well one minute and dead the 
next,-—having fallen in a fit of apoplexy on the floor of his hotel. He 
was one of the Emperor's few steady personal friends and sup- 


porters, and amongst these, death is already making rapid inroads. | 


There is really need for the Liberals to take care, or they will lose 
many seats by their unfortunate rivalries amongst themselves. In 
Hackney, we conclude that Mr. Butler, formerly Member for the 
Tower Ilamlets before Hackney was created a separate borough, 
a quiet member who is steady in his support of Mr. Gladstone, and 
has, therefore, a claim for past services, will be returned ; but there 
are two Liberal competitors, and naturally enough a Conservative 
has appeared, in hopes of profiting by their division. As far as we 
can judge, Mr. Reed seems the man most likely to aid the Liberal 
cause. At all events, the fascinations of a public-house proprictor 
are of a kind we should not care to see the borough succumb to. 


In the Tower Hamlets, again, there is a great superfluity of 
candidates,—four Liberals for only two seats; and of course a 
Conservative invasion, by a certain Mr. Coope, in consequence. 
Mr. Ayrton is too able, efficient, and industrious a member of 
Parliament for the constituency to spare. Few men’s services have 
been greater, though many men’s services have been more agreeably 
rendered. Mr. Newton, Mr. Beales, and Mr. Samuda certainly 
ought to hit on some plan for determining their relative chances 
of success. We should be glad to see Mr. Newton accepted, if 
only because he will be trusted by the artizans as belonging to 
them, and an exceedingly able exponent of their own favourite 
ideas; but of course this is no reason for his perseverance, if he 
can be convinced that cither of the other Liberals has obtained a 
larger promise of support. 





Odger, are endangering the seat by their rivalry ; and at North- 
ampton Mr, Bradlaugh is endangering Lord Henley’s seat without 
apparently any chance of succeeding himself. And there are 
plenty of other instances of this unfortunate excess of Liberal 
candidates. Almost all profess their desire to be governed by 
any satisfactory proof of the wishes of the constituency, but then 
unfortunately few of them admit that any satisfactory evidence 
that they themselves are not the favourites is producible. <A 
comparison of promises is ridiculed on all hands as a comparison of 
pure fictions. Can this dishonourable zeal, which deliberately 
multiplies the number of each committee’s promises, be as common 
as it is asserted to be? If so, what good can possibly come of a 


zeal so foul in its source ? 


Mr. Hughes is to leave Lambeth to the two aldermen, the 
Lord Mayor Elect, Mr. James Lawrence, and Mr. Ex-Sheriff 


McArthur, who have hitherto been contesting with each other | 


the post of colleague to Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes proposes to offer 


himself instead for Frome, for the seat of Sir H. Rawlinson, who 
retires. Mr, Hughes may gain something by being relieved from 


the onerous duties of representing the local interests of a large 
metropolitan constituency, but he will be a grave loss to Lambeth 
—and to London. The London boroughs need men of his high 
mettle and moral courage. Ife has never shrunk from denouncing 
2 local sin, however powerful, or from resisting even popular cries 
when they were inconsistent with his own deepest convictions. 
Men of thoroughly popular feelings with courage to resist the 
people are but rare amongst us, and as precious as they are rare. 


Mr, Coleridge seems tolerably certain of his return for Exeter, but 
his colleague, Mr. Edgar Bowring, will probably be pushed hard by 
Sir John Karslake, the Attorney-General, who is canvassing the 
borough for the Government. Mr. Bowring seems to have been 
much exercized in his mind by a sermon, to which he was com- 
pelled to listen, by Archdeacon Freeman, preached in the cathedral 
against the Liberal policy. The venerable Archdeacon compared 
the Liberal party toAhithophel, “who rebelled against his sovereign 


pand then hanged himself ;” also to Sennacherib, who assaulted Jeru. 
salem, the city of God; also to the leaders of the French Revolu- 
tion,—ending by predicting that the English Chureh itself would be 
abolished just twenty years hence. Mr. Bowring seems to haye 
been somewhat seandalized. He did not like the name of Ahitho. 
phel-Sennacherib-Robespierre. Ile thought of the text, + Low 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of those who preach the 
gospel of peace!” and, in fact, retaliated upon the Archdeacon by, 
in a sense, preaching against him. It was, however, a capital 
thing for Mr. Bowring. It gave him a telling point for his speech, 
| It made his opponents look foolish. And it meant nothing very bad, 
| The venerable gentleman hadn’t an idea what Ahithophel, Senna. 
| cherib, &c., were like; if he had been really savage, he would haye 
| prayed for Mr. Coleridge and Mr, Bowring, but he does not seem 


to have come to that. 





The Registrations are likely to turn out a mess. The officers 
who prepared the registers have frequently made blunders extend- 
| ing through whole parishes, and the revising barrister has by the 
| present law no choice but to strike all these claims off the list, and 
| has absolutely no power to order the properly qualified voters thus 
Pear off for no fault of their own to be restored. This is a 
great defect in the law. In Scotland, where they have never been 
accustomed to a ratepaying franchise, the matter is still worse, 
| All the tribunals are at sixes and sevens about the various claims, 
| and cannot at all agree about them. The Scotch Members who 
went over to Mr. Disraeli and supported his ratepaying franchise 
will now be fairly rewarded for their infidelity to their own 
leader. 








| 
| 


A correspondent of the 7imes, who signs himself ‘*‘ Pro Lege,” 
and who is supported by Professor Plumptre, of King’s College, 
London, proposes that the Irish Church should be disestablished 
as is proposed ; but that the sum which Mr. Gladstone wishes to 
leave to it as compensation for life-interests, and as a fair allow- 
ance to break the transition from Establishment to Voluntaryism 
should be handed over to trustees for the disestablished Protestant 
Church, and should constitute its future endowments. The rest he 
| would give to Commissioners of the Crown in trust for the 
| Roman Catholics, and all further accumulations should go towards 
| its support as the National Church of the country. Further, 
any Chureh building from which Protestants should withdraw 
shoull be handed over to the same Commissioners for the 
Roman Catholics. The Regium Donum to Presbyterians should be 
continued. We should have no objection to this scheme on prin- 
ciple, though it would have little chance of success,—the distrust of 
Catholicism by our extreme Protestants being far too violent to 
admit of any regular endowment of Catholicism on a large scale. 
But we do fear that an endowment of Catholicism in Ireland 
would be not only rejected by the priests as likely to undermine 
their influence, but wisely so rejected under present circumstances. 
Catholic priests receiving State aid would really lose all hold of 
the disaffected peasantry. And Government would soon find that 
it had destroyed the power of political allies, who, if not always 
as hearty and friendly as they might be, are still exceedingly 
powerful, because they are known to be perfectly disinterested, 
enemies of active rebellion. 





Sir George Bowyer answers for Sister Patrocinio and Father 
Claret, the ex-Queen of Spain’s religious confidants, that they 
| have never advised her politically because they were entirely inno- 
| cent of political knowledge of any kind. He miglt as well say 
that a child is too ignorant of arithmetic to do its sums wrong. 
Mr. R. Arthur Arnold makes the very obvious reply that it was be- 
cause they knew no politics that their advice was so bad, and he 
might, with considerable safety, have added that it was in all pro- 
bability because they were so ignorant of politics, not only that 
they advised Isabella wrong, but that they advised her at all. They 
did not even know that it takes knowledge to decide a political 
question. ‘They probably thought ignorance the better qualifica- 
| tion. 





The detailed news of the fearful earthquake in Peru and Ecuador 
seems on the whole to substantiate the first message by the Atlantic 
cable to the effect that the loss of life was greatest in Ecuador, 
though the greater number of cities seems to have been destroyed 
in Peru,—while, apparently, a very considerable area between the 
two tracts chiefly affected by the earthquake, seems to have been 
left comparatively at rest. We believe this is not unfrequently 
the case in earthquakes, the wave transmitted through the solid 
medium doing least mischief where it is at the top or bottom of a 
vibration, and just on the turn. In Ecuador it seems to have de- 
stroyed nearly the whole populations of Ibarra, Otovala, aud 
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Cotecachi. ‘ Where Cotocachi was is now a lake,” writes one 
reporter,—with terrible brevity. In Quito the destruction was 
less, but the towns adjoining it, Perucho, Puellaro, and Cachi- 
guanjo, “ have ahnost entirely disappeared.” The deaths in the 
ruined towns of Ecuador have been so numerous that the survivors 
were compelled to fly from the stench of the dead bodies, which 
rendered the air itself full of poison. From Peru the story of 
levelled cities, of the sea throwing up vessels on the shore half a 
mile above the highest high-tide mark, of the darkened atmo- 
sphere, the yawning earth, and the terror and sufferings of the 
fugitive inhabitants are sufficiently terrible. But as far as loss 
of life goes, destruction seems to have been at its maximum in 


Ecuador. 


At a meeting of the Leeds Law Society yesterday week, Mr. W. 
Jevons, of Liverpool, read a paper advocating the foundation of a 
legal University for both branches of the profession, and a 
graduated scale of advancement, iu the place of the present 
arbitrary separation. Mr. Jevons would have three degrees con- 
ferred by a Law University, that of Attorney-at-Law being the 
lowest, that of Barrister-at-Law the second, that of Doctor of 
Laws the highest. It might be open to al! members of the legal 
profession either to rest content with the lower degree or to 
advance to those above, the present privileges of attorney and 
barrister being earned by the two lower degrees, and only those 
who had taken the highest being eligible as Judges of the 
Superior Courts. But as the higher degree would include the 
lower, the Barrister-at-Law would be able to practise, if he wished, 
as an attorney, and might thus communicate directly with his 
client. ‘The Attorney, on the other hand, by taking the degree of 
Barrister-at-Law, might practise in Court whenever it suited him, 
and would not be forced to leave questions which he had studied 
thoroughly to the imperfect comprehension*of a counsel just 
instructed. Mr. Jevons points out very forcibly the unfairness of 
subjecting attorneys to severe examinations and making them 
legally responsible, while Barristers merely keep a certain number 
of terms and are not even answerable for negligence. At the 
same time, attorneys are excluded from all the greater prizes of the 
profession. Mr. Jevons’ statement of all these points is full and 
accurate, and we hope the meeting of the Leeds Law Society will 
have practical results. The whole question of legal organization 
will have to be opened up before long. 

There has been a prayer meeting that the Elections might be 
conducted so as to redound to the welfare of the nation, Lord 
Ebury taking the chair. ‘The Times had intimated that the meet- 
ing would be too likely to pray against its political enemies,— 
those, for instance, who threaten the Irish Establishment,—but, 
perhaps, this put the managers on their guard, as the amiable 
nobleman who presided said very justly that it was quite an allow- 
able thing to pray for good political issues at so critical a time. 
Surely ;—if they leave it to Him, to whom they address themselves, 
to decide what issues ave good for us, and do not anticipate His 
decision. But it would have been better still to pray against 
bribery and intimidation, as the Times proposed, for there, at 
least, they do know God’s will, and are not so very fond of doing 
it. Perhaps, if all were known, the question at issue itself, great 
as it is, is, in the kind and degree of its importance to the nation, 
very inferior to that of the spirit in which the people may set 
themselves to the task of deciding it. 


The scene at the Guildhall after the election of Alderman James 
Lawrence for Lord Mayor was very amusing. The next business 
was for the Liverymen to thank the present Lord Mayor for his 
services. A vote to this effect was proposed by Mr. John Bennett, 
a Common Councilman, who made it the occasion of enumerating 
all the Lord Mayor's sins. The vote he proposed was, he thought, 
due to Alderman Allen (the present and outgoing Lord Mayor), 
in spite of those sins ; but the credit account was evidently much 
shorter, if, on the whole, weightier, than the debit account. Mr. 
Bennett admitted that the Lord Mayor had no courtesy, that he 
had political “ idiosyncrasies,” that he had been guilty of 
sins of omission, that he had been guilty of sins of 
commission. But Mr. Bennett was far outdone in depreciation by 
others, who practically objected to thank the Lord Mayor for any- 
thing. Mr. Lawley said his hospitalities had been “ beggarly ;” 
Mr. Richardson objected to his dicta on the bench, and to his oppo- 
sition to the Saturday half-holiday ; Mr. John Jones brought the 


charge against the Lord Mayor that he had been snobbish enough | 


to refuse to preside at a charitable dinner at which it was his 


| seems to have mentioned his (preliminary) refusal to give the prizes 
‘at the City School because the Head Master had preached a 
| striking and liberal sermon. But, on the whole, the Lord Mayor 
was accused of plenty of sins, small and great. He got his majority 
for the vote of thanks, however, and felt, probably, about as much 
gratitude as a man would feel to his confessor for absolution given 
after a severe penance. 


The Record is not sorry—except in a sense,—for Dean Milman. 
It speaks of him with ridicule as leaving the stage amidst loud 
applause, like *‘ a well-graced actor,” and intimates grimly that the 
Dean, though gone at last, is gone to no good : —** But it is not with 
this life that man’s being ends, and the office of a teacher of 
Christianity involves issues far too solemn to permit us to survey 
with comfort the history of the late Dean of St. Paul's. He is 
described as a poet, dramatist, historian, a scholar, and a man of 
letters. We wish, for his own sake, and for the sake of the Chureh, 
that he had not also attained to a bad eminence as a divine.” 
Ilis career, ends the Record, “savours of those who love the 
world, who are of the world, and whom the world hears. But 
after all, it is but a sorry portion, and whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear, it is well that they should be reminded 
that God is not mocked.” We are not exceedingly familiar with 
the best technical way of intimating, under decent reserves, that a 
man is gone into the everlasting fires; but we suppose that to 
quote against a deceased p-rson the text, “God is not mocked,” 
is the proper and technical mode of alleging that what any one has 
sown, and what, therefore, he will also reap, is something to 
the last degree horrible. For our own parts, little as we admire 
that ordinary damnation which savours, as the Secord says, “ of 
the world,” we prefer it to this covert way of wrapping it up in a 
text to make it look decent, and placarding it over an opponent's 
coftin. 


vagancies of speech. The Times New York correspondent 
narrates a form of blasphemous invective used by one Republican 
to another,—the Times seldom tells tales of Democrats,—which 
has, as it seems to us, more subtlety than foree. ‘This Republican 
said of his enemy, ‘‘1 believe God never made a baser man, and 
indeed, I sometimes think that God never made him, but let him 
out to the lowest bidder, like the Custom House, and that the 
Devil was the lowest bidder.” The notion of accounting for a 
man’s badness by supposing that his creation was done by contract, 
and on terms so low that the work was necessarily scamped, and 
that, too, not without design on the part of the diabolic contractor, 
is certainly a triumph of the jobbing imagination. But there is no 
real anger in that sort of invective. Only the cold subtlety of a 
freakish imagination, enjoying its own extravagance, and witha 
decided taste for blasphemy, could have hit upon such a feat of 
morbid epicurism in invective,—such an oratorical palo de foie 


gras, 


Consols, both for money and the account, closed yesterday, 
at 943 to 944. Reduced and New Three per Cents. have 
marked 934 3. India Five per Cents., 114) 4; ditto, Bonds, 
20s. to 25s. prem., and Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 20s. prem. 
Considerable activity has prevailed in the demand for 
Foreign Bonds, and Spanish stocks particularly have com- 
manded attention. During the earlier part of the week the New 
‘Three per Cents. were done as low as 314, but on the announee- 
ment that the insurrection had proved a success ani that the 
(Queen had fled to France, a reaction took place, anl prices rapidly 
improved. Yesterday, they marked 334 and 33}. ‘Turkish Five 
and Six per Cents., 1865, have been freely dealt in, and the value 
of most other Foreign Securities has been well sapportel. The 
demand for money has been stimulated by the payments, and 
made on the 4th of the month ; nevertheless, the best commercial 
| paper is readily discounted at 13 § per cent. In the Railway 
| Share Market the business doing has been limited. ‘The stock of 
| bullion in the Bank of England is 21,001,136/.; in the Bank of 
| France, 50,956,000/. 





| Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left off at 
| the annexed quotations :— 

| Sent. 25.) Oct, 2. Sent. 25. Oct. 2. 
| Brazilian, 1865.....ec0000 ‘76 765 > 





THh Russian (Anglo-Dutch) wht n 
Egyptian, 1864. 87 833 x.d. | Spanish, 1867 32 34g 
talian . | 61 2} Turkish, 1858 ., 5 69 
Mexican ., | Wy 132 ’  ® 674 | 68 





7 
| Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Shares 


: 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Sept. 25., Oct. 2. 








Sept. 25,; Oct. 2. I 
Great Eastern..... ee 40 403 Lon., Chatham, & Dove: 17] 18 
| Great Northern . 105} lus: Metropolitan .....ccc00.| O74 1054 
| Great Western ......... an 493 | Midland ........ coool 2U0E | UNRE 
| Lancashire& Yorkshire 123 128 Nrth-Eastern, Berwick} =, 10 
London & Brighton .... 513 iG Do. York,,.) 8; 894 
Lon. & North-Western 1124 112 South-Bastern,,,...00.- 7> 78; 








duty to preside, Jecause the tickets were too cheap. Nobody | Lon. & South-Western) 83 88} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>_ 
THE SPANISH VACANCY. 


THER thrones fall, but Bourbon thrones collapse. Before 
one clearly realizes in the case of any of them that the 
monarchy is seriously sick, collapse has set in and all is over. 
French loyalty collapsed thus under Charles X. in 1830, 
and almost as soon as he knew his danger he knew that he 
was an exile. Spanish loyalty collapsed in like fashion under 
Christina, the Queen Regent of Spain, in 1840, and she, too, 
was an exile, before the country well knew that she was in 
open enmity to the nation’s will. Louis Philippe, sagacious 
as he was, found the loyalty of France collapse under him as 
suddenly as it had collapsed under Charles X., and he, like 
almost all the other Bourbons, made no last fight to retain it. 
So, too, the throne of Naples collapsed under the late King, 
at a mere touch, so to say, of Garibaldi’s finger,—though in 
this case it must be admitted that a tenacious struggle was 
made for the lost cause. In Spain the revolution has been 
not an earthquake, but a mere bursting bubble. Isabella, 
close to the frontier from the first, and never venturing to 
do more than get into the train that would have taken her 
to her capital, has vanished from her kingdom without a 
struggle and apparently without a sigh. She preferred her 
favourite Marfori to her people. She had no wish, so say 
various reports, either to reign herself or let her son reign over 
a “shameful people,” a nation “of robbers and assassins,’ 
and so within twelve days of the landing of the exiled Generals 
at Cadiz, after only one incidental engagement,—that in the 
streets of Santander,—for the battle of the bridge of Alcolea, 
near Cordova, seems to have been a mere mock engagement, 
in which the royalist troops had no intention of seriously fighting 
for their Sovereign,—she has departed from her kingdom, hus- 
band, favourite, son, and all, for a French watering-place, 
intending, it is said, to join her maternal predecessor in exile. 
Let us hope that Europe is finally free, at least of this 
branch of the Bourbons. In the meantime, as a humorous 
Dean of the last generation said to himself when he suddenly 
felt himself under the head of an omnibus-horse in a London 
fog, ‘‘ there isa vacancy.” Europe, however, seems rather tran- 
quilly curious than anxious to know how the leaders of what 
is called the revolution in Spain, General Prim and Marshal 
Serrano, will advise the Constitutional Convention for which 
they are asking, to fill it up. 

If any one thing seems certain concerning the military and 
popular movement which has thus succeeded almost without an 
effort in driving the worst monarch left in Europe out of her 
kingdom, it seems to be that its ery throughout has been, 
“ Down with the Bourbons!” It is unlikely, we think, that any 
change should be made in that programme. The Duchess of 
Montpensier might, indeed, have a chance, for she and 
her husband were almost the last persons whom Isabella 
and her ministers had the power to insult. That, 
of course, in the present state of the Spanish mind, 
would tell in her favour; but France would certainly be very 
hostile to a course that would, after all, virtually seat 
one of the Orleanist family on the throne of the neighbouring | 
kingdom ; nor did the experiment of exchanging a bad Bourbon | 
for another more liberal, answer so well in Fiance, that Spain 
would be likely to regard the omen as auspicious. This, no 
doubt, is not a consideration for statesmen, except so far as it 
tells upon the popular feeling. But it is pretty certain that 
there would be a natural repugnance to mix up Spain at 
present with the fortunes of a family supposed to be still 
candidates for any French vacancy that may occur. 

The most rational course of any that should adhere to the 
Royalist principle, would be to attempt a union with Portugal, 
and to offer the throne to the dynasty of the weaker State, in 
return for the almost certain merging of Portugal in Spain, which 
would, in all probability, result from the union of the two king- 
doms. We do not know, nor does any one in England appear to 
know, how far the feeling in favour of a Union with Portugal | 
prevails in the Peninsula. In Portugal there is very naturally a 
considerable jealousy of a union which must result in making 
Portugal assume something the same relative political position 
to Spain which Scotland bears to England. And there is, again, 











in this solution the obvious difficulty that such a Union could 
not but irritate the susceptibilities of France, and tend to pro- | 
duce a European war. The Emperor has already precipitated 
the unification of one great kingdom on his Southern border. 
And the consequence to French feeling has been anything 
but agreeable. Probably nothing has shaken his throne so| 


much as the rise of Italy into a great power, so rapidly followed 
by the rise of Germany into a still greater power. Napoleon 
would scarcely be allowed by French feeling to look on indif- 
ferently while Spain and Portugal coalesced into a third great 
power on the French frontier. Besides, the House of Braganza 
is already closely allied with the House of Savoy, and France 
would doubtless see in such an aggrandizement of the former, the. 
certain and immediate downfall of the power she still exercises. 
at Rome. This objection seems to be so serious that we think 
it will probably extinguish any hopes which the King of 
Portugal may indulge of being invited to fill the vacant 
throne. At the same time, we believe it is true that Marshal 
Serrano, in one of his former political freaks, did declare. 
himself in favour of a union with Portugal. 

But if neither the one Bourbon still popular in Spain, nor 
the monarch who would bring an accession of territory, is 
likely to be chosen, we can see absolutely no reason for fetch- 
ing in a King from the outside, merely to fill an empty 
space in the Spanish Constitution. A king who has a great 
hold over the affections and imaginations of his people is a 
real addition, and a great addition, to the strength of national 
unity. But aking who has been simply advertised for,—a 
King whom none of his subjects know till he comes among 
them, and who has no talisman in his name to strengthen the 
nation,—a king made for the purpose, and not made, 
moreover, for the purpose of ruling, but only for the purpose of 
looking on while others rule, does not seem to us an element 
of strength at all. We believe the wish for such a King to be 
a mere superstition of modern constitutionalists. When we 
changed our dynasty in 1688, we sent for aman known to us 
as a respectable general, a statesman of the first order, and a 
firm Protestant devoted to a Protestant foreign policy,—and for 
all these purposeg William was to us at the time especially need- 
ful. We wanted him not as a constitutional pageant, but as a 
true ruler. But if we should ever again be so unfortunate as 
to wish to change our dynasty, now that the royal power is 
well understood to be one exercised overthe society rather than 
the politics of England, one planted in the affections rather than 
in the political wants of the people, we do not suppose that 
there would be a possibility again of importing a new family 
merely for the sake of filling the formal vacancy. Certainly 
when we hear it said that “the fanciful notion of a republic, if 
ever entertained, has been postponed,’ we are quite unable to 
discover, first, why the notion is fanciful, and next, on what 
evidence it is said that it has already been postponed. It is 
certain that the idea of the revolution is a thoroughly popular 
government, that Serrano and Prim have no notion of putting 
a despot, even if a respectable despot, on the throne. There 
is no country in Europe where the provincial customs and 
feelings are so well marked, so jealous of each other, so 
anxious for a distinct life as in Spain. If popular strength 
is wanted, as it surely is wanted, for the new reyime, no policy 
would be likely to bring more of it than an experiment in 
the direction of closely federated provinces. Certainly, to 
pass it by, for no reason on earth, as merely “ fanciful,” would 
be extremely silly. Greece is by no means prospering under 
its successive experiments at advertising for kings. And there 
is something to us at once helpless and humiliating about the 
process of borrowing a figure-head for a nation that wishes 
and resolves to govern itself. What is likely to happen no one 
yet knows. If the union with Portugal be impossible, we sin- 
cerely hope that the conventional and, as far as regards human 
beings, very unsuccessful plan of making a Queen-bee, will not 
be tried again. 


THE DEAN OF CORK ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


HE Dean of Cork is an able and eloquent theologian, all 
whose writings impress us as having something in them 
much better than ability and eloquence,—the spirit of Christ 
in that searching and intense form in which it is not merely a 
mild, benignant influence, but a powerful flame that can 
illuminate and melt. His sermon before the British Associa- 
tion at Norwich, of which our readers read an admirable 
résumé in these columns, and which we have since had the 
enjoyment as well as advantage of reading in its complete 
form, was full not merely of a restrained and grave enthu- 
siasm, but of the deepest moral wisdom. His sermon before 
the Church Congress in Dublin, of which we have hitherto 


‘only had the advantage of seeing full newspaper reports, was 


evidently a production scarcely less remarkable for the power 


‘of its illustration, the comprehensiveness of its Christian 


spirit, the energy of its conviction, and the earnestness of its 
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trust. But in one important point Dr. Magee seems to us to 
have made a grave error in his Dublin sermon which he 
was most careful to avoid in his Norwich address. At 
Norwich he condemned, with the most eloquent wisdom, the 
blunder of those who, recognizing, as all trained minds must 
recognize, that there is a point at which the way to scientific 
gonviction branches off from the way to religious faith,—a point 
at which the course of thought by which we convince our- 
selves of the facts of the supernatural world necessarily 
diverges from the course of thought by which we con- 
yince ourselves of the facts of the natural world,—yet antici- 
pate that point and put it too soon. “If there be a point,” 
said Dr. Magee, ‘at which he who walks by faith must part 
feom him who walks by sight, let him at least endeavour that 
they shall not part before they have reached it. Are we 
quite sure that we have always done this? Have we always 
begun by inviting those whom we would win to follow us 
altogether, to go with us at least a part of the way?” And 
then the Dean pointed out with great power the blunder 
which Christian faith often makes in neglecting to make use 
of the large amount of common ground between the region of 
faith and that of science. But, in his sermon before the 
Church Congress at Dublin, which, as he well knew, 
contained many distinguished men who hold very dif- 
ferent views from himself on the subject of the union 
of Church and State, and especially on that union so 
far as it affects Ireland at the present moment, he took no 
pains to go with those whom he must have been well aware 
that his language was well calculated to repel as far as he 
honestly could. He blurted out, in a sermon full of noble and 
eloquent truth, a gross libel on the majority of those who 
think with us that the union or separation of Church and 
State is a question of morality or religion only so far as issues 
of morality and religion are necessarily invelved in every clear 
issue of political justice, and even in most issues that are issues 
merely of expediency, if they be of a very momentous order. 
The Dean’s object was, not only professedly, but certainly, to 
unite his audience with a deeper feeling of Christian brother- 
hood. Yet his feelings as a partizan are so keen that 
he could not restrain himself from presenting as a true pic- 
ture of the state of mind of those who would desire to see dis- 
establishment, what strikes us as not only a ludicrous misrepre- 
sentation, but as a misrepresentation the faults of which the 
Dean himself, with avery little candid reflection, a very little sin- 
cere desire to see with his opponents’ eyes, would have been 
able both to perceive and expose. ‘“ There was a time,” 
said the Dean, “when for a Christian nation, a national re- 
cognition of Almighty God, a national provision for the 
knowledge of His will and the worship of His name, was held 
to be its truest wisdom and its first duty. This is so no 
longer. The great discovery and maxim of modern states- 
men, more and more plainly avowed, is this,—that nations, as 
nations, have no God; that for them there is neither a Divine 
Ruler, nor a Divine Judge, nor yet a Divine Saviour ; that re- 
ligion is the affair of the individual, and the individual alone, 
with which the State has no concern ; that the Church, like 
any club or corporation of individuals, is to be protected by 
the State while peaceable, and to be jealously and sternly re- 
pressed by the State the instant it threatens to be trouble- 
some. But the idea that Church and State are both powers 
ordained of God, both parts of His great kingdom on earth, 
both having their only reason for existence and authority in 
their relation to Him and their relations to each other, which, 
therefore, neither may wilfully break without great peril and 
great sin—this is scouted as the merest folly. I am not 
asking now whether this be true or false—I am not asking 
whether this ideal of a creedless, prayerless, and god- 
less state be the great discovery or the great heresy 
of our age—I am only pointing out to you that 
men are largely discussing this possible divoree of Church 
and State, while statesmen doubt whether the Church, as it 
ought to be, can continue her connection with the State, as 
they will it to be; and Churchmen are beginning to question, 
—reluctantly beginning to question,—whether the Church can 
long continue its alliance with the State, as they fear it will 
be.” Now, of course, the purely formal caution that the 
Dean is not deciding the point, but only stating it, counted 
for nothing with those opponents whom he was doubtless 
anxious to win, considering that he so stated it that they 





would not have recognized their own belief at all in the 
parody he presented, and so stated it, moreover, as to 
convey a very audible sneer to every attentive ear. 


The | 
truth is, Dr. Magee could not hold back his hand from a_| 


fling at Mr. Gladstone and his followers, and was, for the 
moment, too much of a partizan even to discern that he was 
really having a fling, not at them, but at certain lay figures 
set up by himself to represent them. 

We suppose, that Dr. Magee wishes to imply that if nations, 
as nations, have no “established ’’ Church, then they have 
no God, no divine ruler, no divine judge, no divine Saviour. 
If he does not mean this, where has he met with the very 
curious heresy which he holds up so indignantly to his 
audience? But if he does mean this, what a very unin- 
telligible piece of moral logic it is. Of course Dr. Magee does 
not really suppose that the fact of God's special providence 
over “nations as nations,” the /uct of His ruling them, judg- 
ing them, and willing to save them, can be altered by any act 
of theirs. He does not suppose that even an atheist by his 
blindness is shut out of God’s providence, or of His judgments, 
or of His mercy? Well, then, we conclude, he must have 
meant vot that modern statesmen regard nations as having, as 
nations, no God, ruler, judge, and Saviour, but that modern 
statesmen regard nations as not required to acknowledge God 
as the God, and ruler, and judge, and Saviour of the 
nation, bat think it enough if the individuals of the 
nation acknowledge Him as the ruler, judge, and Saviour 
of them as individuals. That, we think, must have been 
what the Dean meant, though he put it in a very loose 
form. But take it in this more reasonable sense, and it 
is just as false as before. Nay, more, we hold that it is pre- 
cisely because devout English Churchmen do wish and hope to 
see Ireland recognizing God as the God not only of individual 
Irishmen, but of Ireland, because they hope to see Catholics 
and Protestants alike confessing that He rules and judges and 
saves Ireland,—in other words, that He has a divine purpose 
for the Irish nation as a nation, and not merely for the indivi- 
duals of that nation; it is precisely on this account, we say, 
that they are seeking the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Protestant Church there. Does Dr. Magee really suppose 
that only members of an established Church can believe that 
the Divine Will guides, restrains, punishes, chastises, and builds 
up the State? Does he fancy, for instance, that English Dis- 
senters, whether they object on principle to all State Churches 
or not, have abandoned with one mind all faith in the provi- 
dential discipline for England? Was it Cromwell or Charles 
who had the strongest faith in the divine hand that governed 
England? Yet, if the Deandoes not mean to identify the support 
of a State Church with the capacity to acknowledge a national 
Providence, national discipline, and national judgment, what 
dloes he mean by his sneer at the statesmen who have dis- 
covered that religion is a matter for individuals only, with 
which nations as nations have no concern ? 

Then, again, the Dean’s sneer that it is nowadays con- 
sidered the grossest folly to regard Church and State as “ both 
powers ordained of God, both parts of His great kingdom on 
earth,’ what can it mean in connection with recent events ? 
We believe that Mr. Gladstone has proposed what he has pro- 
posed for Ireland,—we are sure that we have supported him 
in what he has proposed,—in the faith that the State, as the 
appointed instrument of the divine justice, is bound to do 
justice, before all other things, to Ireland, and is weakening 
the faith of Irishmen, Catholics and Protestants alike, in the 
divine government of the nation by withholding from the 
Irish what is in every sense national and not sectarian pro- 
perty, and ought to be appropriated to national and not 
sectarian objects. It seems to us to be because Dean Magee,— 
inadvertently, no doubt, and involuntarily, but still most dan- 
gerously,—himself thinks of God not primarily as the God of the 
Irish nation, but primarily as the God of his own special Church, 
that he confounds the defence of an Establishment with the 
belief in a God who rules, and judges, and saves the whole 
nation. So far from believing that the withdrawal of a cer- 
tain amount of property and of official status from the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland will sever the connection between 
Church and State, in that re/igious sense of which alone Dean 
Magee speaks in this sermon, we hold that it will draw the 
Church and State infinitely closer together ; that it will restore 
to the Church,—both Catholic and Protestant,—a new trust in 
the State,—that it will restore to the State a new and more 
cordial relation towards the various Churches,—that it will 
relieve the Catholic priesthood from that feeling of soreness 
and distrust which they could not but feel towards a State 
that has turned national property to sectarian uses, and the 
Protestant priesthood from that false position in which a 
favourite who has been petted at another's expense always 


stands. In a word, the disestablishment and disendowment at_ 
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which the Dean sneers as a denial of all religious bonds for 
the nation, we advocate as the truest recognition of those 
religious bonds for the whole nation, and as tending at least 
to help the nation, for the first time, to a common and 
undivided faith in a divine Ruler and Judge. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTH. 


JF ingenious sophistry and delicate distortion of fact could 
obscure to the English mind the tremendous issues involved 
in the pending conflict in the United States, the line of argu- 


middle-class opinion in England as wrong again on American 





and penalties is laid down in a law called, with grim irony, 


“an Act to confer civil rights on freedmen, and for other pure 
poses.” This sort of legislation explains the ends which the 
Southern “ Conservatives’ have in view when they oppose 


negro suffrage in the South, and purge the Legislatures of the 


' coloured element. 


The history of the counter-revolution in 


| Georgia is worth attention in this regard. The Constitutional 
| Convention, having adopted at Columbus a plan of reconstruc- 
tion on the Congressional basis, the reformed Legislature was 


affairs as it is now admitted to have been down to the close of | 


the Civil War. 
letter are accepted as representing the attitude of the South 
towards the Negro, and it is urged by writers here who parrot 
the Constitutional-fetish-worshipping fanaticism of our able 
correspondent, “‘ A Yankee,” that the issue to be decided in 
November is not, as the Republican party insist, in effect the 
same issue as that which was fought out in the war, but one 
wholly different. In choosing between General Grant and Mr. 
Seymour, it is said, the American people make their election 


between the party that meditates an utter overthrow of the | 


Constitution and the party that is resolute to preserve that 
Constitution, purged of the one black blot which defaced it. 
The question of Slavery is clean gone ; the question of Secession 
is altogether put out of the way. General Lee and his dis- 
ciples acknowledge as accomplished facts the freedom of the 
negro and the solidarity of the Union. Why, then, does 
the North persist in forcing measures of internal legislation 
upon the Southern States contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution? This is the case of the Democratic party 
and of the Southern oligarchy, as it has been urged with 
various ability by “A Yankee,” by General Lee, and by 
some of our contemporaries. And it is, on the face of it, a 
strong case,—so strong that, if we accept it, we cannot explain 
on any intelligible hypothesis the temper and action of the 
people of the Northern States. Every day some new event 
confirms the confidence of the Republican party ; one by one 
the high-wrought hopes of the Democratic faction are 
dwindling away ; and now we should think even “ A Yankee” 
ean hardly look for Mr. Seymour’s triumph over General 
Grant. The people of the North are eminently law-loving, 
and by no means nigger-loving ; yet, according to “‘ A Yankee”’ 
and the rest, they are now voting for a policy which means 
sacrificing the Constitution to the Negro. There must be, we 
are led to conclude, some strong reason for the course which 
the North has chosen with open eyes; and the reason is not 
far to seek. We have only to turn from words to facts, from 
the specious Constitutional pleading of “‘A Yankee,” and the 
flowing courtesy and kindliness of General Lee’s letter, and 
the dreary old common-places of our contemporaries to what is 
actually passing in the Southern States. If Englishmen will only 
read the accountsof the proceedings in the Georgian Legislature, 
and take the same trouble to come at the meaning of the 
Ashburn murder that they would take if the crime had been 
perpetrated at Clonmel instead of at Columbus, they will per- 
haps begin to understand how the people of the Northern 
States have been forced to assume a hostile attitude to “the 
Southern people” of General Lee’s eulogy. And it will 
become clear, also, that, in spite of “ A Yankee’s”’ assertion, 
neither the question of slavery nor the question of secession 
has yet been disposed of ; but that these, making up together 
the issue for which the war was fought, have again to be 
practically decided by the result of the Presidential contest. 
What has taken place recently between the white and the 
black populations in the State of Georgia may be referred to asa 
conspicuous but by no means a singular instance of the spirit in 
which General Lee’s doctrine of “good-will to the negro” is acted 
upon by General Lee's fellow-citizens. Last week we alluded to 
some laws, embodying the worst vices of the old slaveholding 
code, which have been enacted by the State Legislature of 
North Carolina, with the tacit assent of Mr. Johnson and his 
party, since the termination of the war. In Mississippi an 


The moderate sentiments of General Lee’s | 





Apprenticeship Act was passed by which all negroes “under | 
the age of eighteen, who are orphans or whose parents | 


have not the means or refuse to provide for and sup- 
port said minors,’ were “hired out,” the hirer enjoy- 


ing the right “to punish with corporal chastisement and | authorities neutral. 
A “Vagrant Act” | civil officials were merely playinga part of hypocritical assiduity. 


to pursue and recapture said apprentice.” 


elected and included many coloured members in the Lower 
House and two in the Senate among the Radical party. The 


ment taken by some English journalists would go far to set reactionists, who were led by three men of considerable 


| ability, of no scruples, and abundant powers of vituperation, 


—Toombs, Cobb, and Ben Hill,—immediately commenced 
both by action inside the Legislature and menace without to 
procure the expulsion of the negroes. The qualification of 
members as regulated by ordinance of the Constitutional Con- 
vention is absolutely silent on the question of colour; and 
in the particulars required, all the coloured members, 
except one, were admitted to have been duly quali- 
fied. But the reactionists were determined upon their expul- 
sion. A vote was carried, partly by the defection of some white 
Radicals of the “ carpet-bagger” order, expelling the negroes, 
on the ground that the old common law of the State as it 
existed in 1860 was revived, except where specially altered, ag 
in the case of slavery. The expelled members, two of them 
in particular, Turner and Campbell, being men of dise 
tinguished ability and character, entered a dignified protest 
against the violence done to them, and have appealed to 
Congress. The protest and also the argument of Governor 
Bullock against the Act of Expulsion have of course been 
disregarded by Toombs and his faction, who proceeded in 
defiance of all law and precedent to place the Democratic candi- 
dates, who had been beaten at the polls bythe expelled members, 
in the seats declared vacant. The two coloured senators have 
been ejected, like their brothers in the Lower House, and the 
Legislature, it is said, is about to pronounce colour a formal 
and absolute disqualification for office or legislative functions 
in the State. How Congress will or can answer the appeal 
of the expelled members is not very clear. Perhaps the best 
answer will be the election of General Grant, which all men 
have agreed to recognize as a distinct pledge that the North 
will not abandon the negro to the Toombses and the Cobbs. 
It may be impossible to interfere directly with the proceedings 
of the Legislature at Atlanta; but by securing the negro the 
right to vote freely at the State elections, there is obtained 
for him a direct and legitimate influence in the State Legis- 
latures, which must soon be effectually felt in the composition 
of those bodies. But to make this right anything more than 
a snare and a delusion, the law at any cost must be made 
strong to protect life and liberty. 

That it is not so strong now in the Southern States as to 
cope successfully with a conspiracy,—-desperate, unscrupulous, 
and powerful in numbers and organization,—in which the 
whole of the white oligarchy, the evangelists of General 
Lee's “ goodwill,” are banded together against the friends of 
the Union and the negro, may be gathered from General 
Meade’s report on the Ashburn outrage. The document is 
the more trustworthy and instructive, inasmuch as General 
Meade is not a party man, but a Pennsylvanian, and therefore 
the very opposite of Radical in his leanings, connected with 
rich Democratic society in Philadelphia, and with no love 
probably of the negro or the negrophiles. The crime into 
which General Meade has investigated was perpetrated on the 
30th of March, at Columbus. The victim, Ashburn, was a 
Radical member of the Constitutional Convention, and had taken 
an active part in framing the reconstructed constitution for the 
State. He becameobnoxious, accordingly, to the reactionists, and 
on the date mentioned, at midnight, the house in which he lodged 
with some coloured friends was surrounded by an armed band 
of over a hundred men, a dozen or so of whom penetrated to 
the room where Ashburn was sleeping. and deliberately fired 
round after round from their revolvers upon the defenceless 
man, leaving when they went away a corpse almost shattered 
with the bullets. And these men were not hired brayoes or 
marauding rowdies. They were, many of them, in good 
positions, and all of them well known among the “ society ” of 
the town. The magistrates at once set about the work of 


| detection, and General Meade at first kept the military 


He soon discovered, however, that the 


extends this plan of “hiring ” to adults in various cases; and | They knew, we cannot doubt, as did the rest of the white 
for those who escape its meshes a stringent code of limitations | citizens of Columbus, who and what the murderers were ; but 
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to assist in arresting and punishing them was the furthest! has been twice bankrupt and has been expelled from the 
thing from the thoughts of the Mayor and the magistrates. | Incorporated Law Society, might assure him that the breadth 
General Meade, perceiving this, took a bold step: he at once of his shoulders had been fully tested. And, moreover, he 
removed the civiJ authorities, and placed the magisterial power | had the Duily Telegraph with him. Our blatant contemporary 
in the hands of Captain Mills ; some arrests followed, but such | boasts of “the part it has taken in bringing a most noxious 








was the terror inspired by the “ White Conspiracy ” that it 
was found impossible at first to get together any evidence. 
At last detectives were employed, and certain persons who 
were suspected to have a knowledge of the circumstances of 
the crime were seized and sent to Fort Pulaski, where, being 
out of the way of the danger that had silenced them, they 
disclosed the details of the plot, and enabled General Meade 
to arrest the principal criminals. 

If the conduct of the Toombs-and-Cobb faction in the 
Legislature be considered to indicate the political temper of 
the Southern oligarchy, and the Ashburn outrage the moral 
corruption of Southern society, Englishmen may comprehend 
a little the impulses which have, in spite of ably-reasoned 
"predictions, kindled an earnest and unshaken zeal throughout 
the Free States for the cause which is represented by General 
Grant. So long as laws are passed which revive the curse of 
human servitude, and so long as legislatures are packed and 
purged in order that it may be possible to pass such laws, so 
long is the great issue between freedom and slavery left 
undecided. The history of the United States is full of warn- 
ings against the aggressive and propagandist spirit of the 
slaveholder. If the Toombses and the Cobbs have their 
way in their first faltering attacks on liberty, they will 
grow stronger and bolder apace. “ Obsta principiis” is the 
watchword which American statesmen should never forget. It 
would only be too easy to build up again, with some colourable 
disguise, the whole hateful fabric of the Slave Power; and if 
ever again the Slave Power should rise, the question of slavery 
must be raised between North and South, and must bring with it 
the question of secession. ‘A Yankee” does not believe in 
the danger to the freedom of the negro from the uncontrolled 
supremacy of the class most interested in depriving the negro 
of his freedom, nor in the disloyal temper of the South. 
But how, then, are the acts of the Southern Legislatures to be 
explained away; and what are we to think of a state of 
society in which the cowardly crime of respectable scoundrels, 
who shoot a defenceless man to death in his bed, is abetted 
and connived at by an entire community? The facts, we 
believe, are indisputable, and the inferences to be drawn from 
them appear direct and irrefragable. General Lee’s letter is 
plainly inconsistent with the realities of the Southern conilict, 
and to appeal to it as an authority would be to appeal to 
ignorance or worse. 


MR. COMMISSIONER KERR. 


F there is one man in England whom we ought not only 
to admire but to envy, it is the Judge of the Sheriffs’ 
Court of the City of London, the Commissioner at the Old 
Bailey. He is the only one who has fathomed the Bond Street 
mystery. The whole case of Madame Rachel and Mrs. 
Borradaile is clear to him, and he has been able to explain it 
toajury. Ina rapid address of two hours he swept away all 
the difficulties arising out of a five days’ trial, all that had 
perplexed the keenest intellects. One happy phrase about a 





current of conscious humour reconciled all the contradictions | 


in some fifty or sixty letters. The discovery, which was 
effected by the official sagacity of Mr. Under-Sheriff Roche, 
but was no doubt suggested by the judicial penetration of Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, that all the letters bore the same water- 
mark was in itself conclusive. After that the jury had no 
alternative. The Commissioner probably saw that if they 
were allowed to debate the question for two or three hours, to 
weigh the probabilities of legal guilt and its absence, to dis- 
cuss the letters in which Mrs. Borradaile wrote to Lord 
Ranelagh about Lord Ranelagh, and abused Madame Rachel 
* under Madame Rachel's dictation, the result might again be 
dubious. He remembered that the Recorder, who has always 
enjoyed the highest reputation as a criminal judge, had 
summed up for an acquittal, and had not procured it. Such 
a result could not but be unsatisfactory to one so clear-headed 
and impartial as Mr. Commissioner Kerr. As editor of 
Blackstone's Commentaries he must know tie theory of English 
law, and if so, he must be trusted to expound it. The 
jury might shift the responsibility of deciding from their 
shoulders to his. The numerous quarrels he has had with the 
City, and with some at least of the Counsel who have practised 
before him, his late appointment of a Deputy Registrar who 


crininal to justice,”"—by publishing prejudiced sketches of the 
| trial during its progress. We can hardly wonder that it 
| should go on to support Mr. Commissioner Kerr's view of 
judicial duties. “Ina case which is sure to attract public 
comment,’ it says, “‘a judge has always a great temptation 
to avoid the responsibility of expressing a distinct opinion 
on one side or the other.” But Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
“did not shrink from pointing out to the jury that, being 
called upon to strike a balance, he found it weighed on the 
side of a conviction.” Some may ask, by whom is a judge 
called upon to strike a balance. The answer in this case 
would be, that Mr. Commissioner Kerr was directed by his 
own legal lights and the Duily Telegraph. With such ap- 
proval he may go on safely. It will be all the more pleasing 
to him that both the guides are about on the same level. The 
statement of the Daily Telegraph that, owing to the over- 
whelming amount of evidence against the prisoner, the bur- 
den of proof rested in fact, if not in theory, with the 
defence, not with the prosecution, is worthy of being ranked 
with the Commissioner's conscious humour and the grand 
detection of the watermarks. If Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
had not edited Blackstone, and was not above the law, 
nothing could be more painful to him than to be praised 
for doing what was exactly opposite to his duty. Most 
| judges would ask what they had done wrong if they found 
j themselves puffed with such misguided extravagance. Bat 
| we are sure that no such searchings of heart will occur to the 
j learned Commissioner. We have shown already why he is to 
| be envied. There is a further point in his favour. One of 
his quarrels with the City has arisen out of his being required 
jto sit at the Old Bailey, while he ought really to confine 
himself to the work of a County Court Judge. This may 
have seemed to him a good opportunity for gaining his end. 
If he wished to prove his unfitness for the place of a Criminal 
Judge, and to be relegated to the control of small debts and 
the atmosphere of small squabbles, he could not have acted 
more wisely. In spite of general envy and the applause of the 
Daily Telegraph, the verdict of the legal profession must be 
against a judge who springs a mine on the prisoner in his sum- 
ming-up, and who makes such a molehill as “Joynson, 1866,” 
into a mountain of criminal atrocity. If a judge of one of the 
superior Courts had acted thus it might have been a matter for 
public inquiry. Had the trial been one of life or death, there 
would have been a public outcry. But no one can have any 
sympathy with Madame Rachel, or regret that she should be 
secluded from the world for five or three years. And is it 
possible to find a single man who will either wonder or care 
at anything said or done by Mr. Commissioner Kerr? The 
is not alfected if for the 





maxim “De minimis non curat lec” 
law we substitute the public. 

We discussed the legal aspect of the Rachel case so fully 
after the first trial that we must apologize for returning to it 
now. But though the facts brought out by the second trial 
| add little to our former knowledge, the aspect of the case has 
| shifted. The thirteen jurors by whom Madame Rachel was 
| tried have pronounced by their verdict and by the sentence of 

their foreman that the Borradaile letters were written under 
| the dictation of Madame Rachel, and under the impression that 
they were addressed to Lord Ranelagh. This is the real up- 
shot of the trial. We always thought that no one man who 
!had read the letters could hold such an opinion. We now 
| find that thirteen who profess to have read them do hold it. 
| The grounds on which they hold it are that the letters to and 
‘from William were written on the same kind of paper, and 
that one of the letters might have been meant for Lord Rane- 
lagh. The Commissioner says that a current of conscious 
humour runs through this letter, and that, of course, bears 
out the hypothesis that all the letters were meant for Lord 
But how does it bear on the theory that the 
letters were dictated ? Did the conscious humour belong 
to Madame Rachel or to Mrs. Borradaile? This is a 
point which the Commissioner has not explained. If the 
humour was Madame Rachel's, we can hardly think it answered 
its purpose. It certainly did not impose on the clearsighted 
Commissioner and his fellows. If, on the other hand, it was 
Mrs. Borradaile’s, what becomes of the dictation theory? Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr has, no doubt, heard of the celebrated 
surgical operation required for getting a joke into a Scotch- 





Ranelagh. 
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man. Perhaps he thinks that whisky, or Jordan water, or!keeping. This would be true enough if the history of William 
magnetic influence creates conscious humour in a self-confessed | must be either all true or all fiction. But it may be a com. 
idiot. No doubt he is the best judge of his own meaning. | pound of both. The letters to William may be genuine, as they 
But if we accept this explanation for the one letter, how does | bear that character on their face. The letters from William may 
it apply to the rest? The Pull Mall Gazette gets over the have been made up or even dictated. Mrs. Borradaile on being 
difficulty by not reading the other letters, and by falling | asked how she explained certain passages in her letters said, 
hack on a theory of idiocy on the one side, and | “If you want to know what they mean you had better call 
forgery on the other. This, however, is a somewhat} William,” and then at least she did not mean Lord Ranelagh, 
cursory way of dealing with the case, and leads us to the | Now if William has disappeared some time ago, and neither 
conclusion that if the Pal/ AMal/ thinks the letters not worth.a | Mrs. Borradaile nor Madame Rachel has been able to find him 
perusal, they can hardly be worth an article. All who have | we should be able to explain both the assurance of the one 
read the case must see that the letters form the gist of it, and | and the helplessness of the other. The correspondence might 
that, but for the letters, Mrs. Borradaile’s story would be con- | have continued after his disappearance. It is plain that Mrs. 
sistent. Her story would then come to this, that on the | Borradaile’s letters to him have remained at Madame 
statement of Lord Ranelagh’s love for her she gave certain | Rachel’s, and the inference is that he ceased to call for 
sums of money to Madame Rachel. As it is, she proves that them. If it were true that the boy Minton, and Edward, 
these sums were given to Madame Rachel, and she says that |and some of the daughters went on writing to Mrs, 
they were given on the strength of this statement. But in | Borradaile in the name of William, there might have been 
order to corroborate her own evidence she produces letters | some object in this, though it is not easy to define it. All 
which she thought were written by Lord Ranelagh, and letters | these suggestions are no doubt unfavourable to Mrs. Borradaile. 
of hers are produced by the other side to show that the | But that is the necessary result not only of her own letters, 
William whom she professes to take for Lord Ranelagh, and | but of her evidence. We have not the slightest wish to repre- 
who she now says is wholly fictitious, was a real being, | sent a complicated criminal trial as an affair between a pro- 
known to her, and was not Lord Ranelagh. Her answer to | curessand a paramour. But before we think it righi to convict 
her own letters is that they were written under Madame} Madame Rachel on a charge of obtaining money by false 
Rachel's dictation, and it is pretty evident that many of Wil-| pretences, we must be satisfied that the one witness on whom 
liam’s letters were written at Madame Rachel's. But supposing | the whole story rests is a credible witness, and that what 
that William's letters were fictitious, does that prove either that | she tells us is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
Mrs. Borradaile attributed them to Lord Ranelagh, or that|truth. This, indeed, is indispensable. We should like to 
her answers were written to a fictitious person? On this | have clever appeals to public prejudice laid aside, and to hear 
point each one must use his common sense. Can any one } less of the dromedaries of the Sahara and the Jordan water. 
believe that a self-confessed idiot, imbued with conscious | We should also like to have such a case tried by a judge, and 
humour by whisky or magnetic influence, would write either | if not by a judge, at least by one who has no bias, and who 
to Lord Ranelagh what she knew to be false, or to a fictitious | does not shy at the unusual gleam of his own cleverness. But 
person what she knew to be inventions? Would she write to/ for this we cannot hope so long as there are good judges of 
either, ‘As before, I do not wish for any intrusion’; “it is | character at the Bar and bad advocates on, the Bench, so long 
well known in Pembrokeshire that I have been living with |as a conviction is viewed as a gain by the counsel for the 
you for some months”; “I am quite sure Rachel would | prosecution, and weak women are to be shielded from the 
assist to transport you;” ‘I am surprised to find your flannels | consequences of their folly by new readings in the criminal law. 
should be worn out, though you have not had them six ; 
weeks’’? When taxed with the improbability of such things es 
being written to a total stranger fo a ek, Miva Borradaile WORKING-CLASS MEMBERS. 
says half of them were inventions, and that Lord Ranelagh HERE seems to us to be, in some influential quarters, so 
might well be in want of money. But at the time when she | unfair an attempt to sneer down individual working- 
wrote, as she says herself, she thought him a rich man. / class candidates, while admitting in the abstract that it 
What she may have learnt of him since cannot affect the | should be, at least, no objection to a particular candidate that 
opinions she had formed at the time of writing. In the same he happens to belong to the working-class, that we think it 
way, her own statement that she had lived with a man is not may be worth while to point out why a candidate like Mr. 
the least touched by any of those indignant disclaimers which , Odger, who commands the respect and esteem of all who know 
do not seem to have been uttered at the first trial, but may him, is perfectly warranted in not disregarding such a requi- 
have been found safe before the second. If it be true that! sition as he received from above 1,000 working-men of the 
Mrs. Borradaile wrote such a sentence under dictation, though | new constituency of Chelsea,—we do not say to contest that 
she knew it to be false, what safeguard have we now for the | borough, but at least to measure fairly with the other Liberals, 
She says, too, that she sometimes as he avows his wish to do, their relative chances of success, 
put in sentences of her own in the midst of those which were | and to decide by that criterion which of them should retire. 
forced upon her; that she sometimes improved a sentence, | The al/ Mall, after attacking Mr. Odger most unscrupulously 
though Madame Rachel always dictated. If she had her wits | and coarsely, and after declining to insert Professor Faweett’s 
about her to this extent, why did not she improve such | very temperate statement of Mr. Odger’s claims to represent 
sentences as these off the face of her letters? She admits | working-men, writes about him last Tuesday as if nothing 
herself that no one besides Madame Rachel was present when | were known of him but his connection with the Reform 
the letters were written. Madame Rachel could hardly have | League at the time of the Hyde Park riots,—the writer 
checked any omissions or alterations in them, as she can might have known something more if the Pua// Mall had had 
neither read nor write. It is only fair to conclude that Mrs. | the fairness to read Professor Fawcett’s letter,—and, worse 
Borradaile had her reasons for inserting such passages. If she | still, prints in another column a sort of comic summary of 
his speech at Chelsea, written with what animus those 


thought that Lord Ranelagh, whom she described as a rich and 

good man, was in want of flannels and went to suspicious) who heard it know, and even any one who chooses to 

coffeehouses, all that can be said is that her ideas must have compare it with the very imperfect report in Tuesday's 
Times will discover at once. This strikes us, we confess, as 


been strangely inconsistent. But this is her counsel's case. 
Tle goes even further, and tries to show that she is an idiot. | indicating a policy of deliberate unfairness towards a candidate 


Unfortunately he does not satisfy us that we can accept an| of a special class,—and, if we may judge the whole policy by the 
idiot’s word, and act upon it against evidence which may be) tone of the first attack, never apologized fer in any way, a 
tainted, but which makes up a plain and probable story. | policy the root of which is a vulgar caste feeling. For our 
So many people call upon Madame Rachel to account for her | own parts, we have no special desire to see Mr. Odger member 
sb je oe : : : te 
possession of the letters written to William, and still more to for Chelsea. We would far rather see him retire, than see a 
produce William, that we are bound to take some notice of Conservative seated by a division in the Liberal party. .We 
that argument. If there is a William, it is clear that he has} know nothing of Mr. Odger except what Mr. Fawcett and 
= : id hw . . 
the best of reasons for keeping out of the way. Serjeant others have said of the ability of his evidence before a Par- 
Ballantine said that if there was such a person, he must be liamentary Committee, and what we could gather from an 
known to Madame Rachel, and to a good many other people ; | able speech made by him some years ago on the American 
if 8 } a s a a ; Tr } =] 9 is = as ° 
that even if he could not be produced, he might be identified. | War, at St. James’s Hall. But we should like to see him, or 
He must have been in constant communication with Madame! others of his class who would command as much confidence 











accuracy of her word? 





Rachel, as all the letters addressed to him were sent to her’ and respect as he would do, and as Mr. Bradlaugh would 
care, and all the letters signed with his name were left in her; not do, in the House of Commons; and we think that those 
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writers are doing the new Parliament a very ill turn, to say 
nothing of the bad taste and ill-breeding of the proceeding, 
who by endeavouring to hold up working-class candidates to 
ridicule for their origin, for the dropped h’s of their friends 
or their own awkward turns of expression, endeavour to turn 
the balance of electoral favour against them. 

Let us consider for a moment how the House of Commons 
would lose influence in the country, if it contained either no 
landowners, or'no great merchants, to aid in discussing the 
great questions which affect land and commerce,—what security 
we should have for the final settlement of any subject, if the 
most trusted members of the classes chiefly interested were 
not heard in the House of Commons in their own behalf, and 
did not carry back with them to their friends and associates 
in the counties and cities whence they are sent, the evidence 
of having had a fair hearing, and of having been beaten, if 
they are beaten, in a fair field in which it would be of no use 
to challenge afresh conflict. Does not every one admit at once 
that a Parliament without squires would carry no weight 
with the squirearchy, and would quite fail to exert that slow but 
steady and sure political influence over the country gentlemen 
which secures their full moral influence for any actual law, how- 
ever much they may have been opposed to its proposed enact- 
ments before it became law? If the theory of protection is now 
utterly dead in England, and quite unrevivable even by any 
appeal to the ignorance of the newly enfranchised classes, it is 
because the upper social strata—both rural and commercial 
—in English society, have beer thoroughly leavened through 
Parliament with the principles of free trade. But this leaven- 
ing process could not have been accomplished at all, certainly 
not with anything approaching to the same thoroughness, if 
the most respected and respectable members of the classes 
chiefly identified whether with the fallacies of Protection, or 
with the true doctrine of the economy of natural wealth 
and foree, had not themselves met in Parliament, and become 
the viaducts through which the gradually formed conviction of 
the nation was carried back again to the local societies to which 
they belonged. What would be the weight of a debate (say) on 
a new treaty of commerce in which none of the great manu- 
facturers of the articles likely to be affected had taken any part? 
What would be the weight of a debate on the duties of the 
Judges as regards the trial of election petitions and the routine of 
the Courts of law, in which none of the leading members of the 
legal profession had taken any part? Yet if the participation 
of landowners in debates on the law of primogeniture or on 
the poor-rates, and the participation of leading merchants and 
manufacturers in debates on the principle of commercial 
treaties, is essential to give them anything like their due 
weight with the country, we do not hesitate to say that in 
the great debates which we must expect, within a very short 
time, on the relations of capital and labour, the participation 
of the most respected members of the great class chiefly in- 
terested, is infinitely more desirable, if only because the educa- 
tion of that class is as yet lower than that of the squires and 
the commercial classes, their prejudices deeper, and their dis- 
trust of mere representatives, who understand their case only 
theoretically, if at all,—who have not lived their life and expe- 
rienced their peculiar wants,—more inveterate. We are per- 
fectly aware of the great difficulties which beset the attempt 
to put labouring men, without a competence of their own, 
into a position in which they will be tempted to desert 
their class if they are successful, and unable to benefit it 
if they are not successful,—in which they will be liable to 
much jealousy, to bitter suspicion, and to some pecu- 
liarly strong temptations. But the difliculties, great as they 
are, may be surmounted at least in a few instances; while 
every instance in which they are successfully surmounted will 
add, more than we can well imagine, to the real effect of the 
Reform Act, by drawing close the bonds, not only in name, 
but in reality, between Parliament and the working class. It 
is because we feel so profoundly the new value which every 
trustworthy and able working-class member will give to the 
enfranchising clauses of the Reform Act, that we regret to 
See attempts, which seem to us thoroughly paltry and un- 
generous, so persistently made to extinguish the chances of 
such a candidature as that of Mr. Odger for Chelsea. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL AT DRURY LANE. 
HERE is something goo] at bottom in the passion for having 
London scenes brought on the stage, which our playwrights 
aim at gratifying in their dull, realistic way. It is not altogether 
4 coarse morbid liking to see in the theatre some familiar street, 





or station, or view of the river as like the very original which the 
spectators might have witnessed with their own eyes a few hours 
before as the art of the stage carpenter can make them,—a liking 
which will disappear when the gloss of novelty wears out. ‘The pas- 
sion, if we mistake not, is the sign of a new-born desire to idealize 
the unique metropolis in which we live and work. People are 
proud of their big city, but its vastness and heterogeneousness 
oppress the imagination, which craves relief in pictorial representa- 
tions that may be more coherent and harmonious than the bare real- 
ity, by having interwoven with them a thread of dramatic interest. 
The impossibility of living in more than a part of London,—the 
majority of its inhabitants hardly going beyond certain restricted 
areas in their ordinary life, and making an excursion into remoter 
regions as they would into a distant county,—tends to increase 
the desire for the stage representation of what people live amidst, 
but do not really see as the people of a compact little city may 
see and know almost every feature in the aspect of their residence. 
Of course, the hard, dry, copying of street scenes, with real hansoms 
and costermongers’ barrows, and of railway stations with real 
trains rushing across them, is very pitiable and very unsatisfactory ; 
but perhaps the dramatist of the day, when he comes, will find no 
more appropriate work than in executing his task as it ought to 
be executed. 

Perhaps the dramatist, if we had got him, would adopt, among 
others, some such subject as the Fortunes of Nigel. The wonder is 
that when London is being idealized, the historical side of the matter 
has hardly been thought of. The old times, by the softening 
effect of distance, are likely to furnish more picturesyue scenes than 
the present ; it will be easier also to exhibit a harmonize picture of 
London by showing from what it has grown, rather than taking it 
as it stands ; and in point of fact, people do want to know what this 
city of theirs has been, as well as to see the life and scenes around 
thein rigorously and exactly copied. We are disposed, therefore, 
not to be over critical of the adaptation of the Furtwus of 
Nigel, which has just been brought out at Drary Lane. The 
mere notion of adapting such a work shows au approach to 
the right solace for that craving to have London represented 
which realistic playwrights and stage carpenters have done not 
a little to ridicule. And it is fortunately a subject which 
will take a good deal of spoiling. It shows us London at a time 
when the growth beyond the ancient City bounlaries was 
beginning, when Charing Cross was ceasing to be a village, and 
the Strand was becoming lined with houses, and Covent Gardeu 
was about to be no more. ‘This was 250 years ago, but the 
change from an ordinary city into a vast metropolis, while the 
old citizen fecling was yet strong, as seen in the esprit de corps of 
the Apprentices, is exactly what an ideal representation of the 
City must begin with. ‘That this period corresponds with the 
beginning of a virtual union between England and Scotland, and 
the peaceful invasion of the metropolis by Scotchmen which has 
never since been interrupted, and comes just after the reign 
when the English nation awakened to the consciousness of 
national strength and life, makes the natural grouping of 
events and incidents all the more likely to be picturesque. In 
a scenic aspect the novel is actually ove of Sir Walter Scott's best, 
and the characters for stage purposes are also most effective. 

With every desire to make allowances for the necessities of the 
stage, we think the alterations of the adapter have been carrie 
too far, but what is left is very valuable. Tle chief maltreat- 
ment is of the character of Nigel himself, whose intimacy with 
Lord Dalgarno, and the soiling of his character in consequence, 
are not exhibited at all, though in the novel this is the agency by 
which Dalgarno brings misfortunes on his friend, and is the key to 
any plot there is. If a closer thread of connection was desired, 
it was not necessary to ignore altogether the author's idea. The 
character of Nigel is otherwise unintelligible ; his depres-ion is 
wholly unmanly on any other hypothesis but that of his having 
some cause for self-blame, and he is the very reverse of ** unmanly.’ 
King James, too, fares ill, mainly by additions which infuse more 
buffoonery and coarseness into his demeanour than the novelist 
ever intended. ‘The character of Dame Ursula Suddlechops, the 
Madame Rachel of the time, is again for the most part ercated 
partly at the expense of the Templar Lowestoffe, whose share in 
introducing Nigel into Alsatia is absorbed by the voluble lady. 
This might have been no offence, had the expansion been wholly in 
keeping with the germ in the novel or thoroughly good of 
its kind, but as presented, the jolly, comfortable, self-satisfied, 
Irish-looking woman of middle-age, who has apparently 
been borrowed for model, lacks altogether that astute cunning 
without which she could not have held her dangerous ground. 
Margaret Ramsay, again, whose single trespass beyond the bounds 
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of female propriety—her adventure in male attire in order to 
present a petition to the King in Greenwich Park—had so over- 
whelming an effect on herself, is brought out as the heroine of an 
ultra-romantic melodrama, personally aiding as a young cavalier 
in the escape of Nigel, and audacious enough to beguile Lord 
Dalgarno from his watch for Nigel by tempting him to an 
amorous adventure. ‘The largest alteration, which is at the 
same time an improvement, is, perhaps, the ‘ murder” of 
the miser, which is more developed than it is in the story. 
In spite of some repugnance, we may say as much for the 
melodramatic effect of the entirely new scene on the river where 
Margaret assists Nigel to escape, and Dalgarno falls in a 
duel with his rival, though the ‘‘ dead face on the river” is, of 
course, far too sensational. One may admit, again, the legitimacy 
of the artifice by which the drama is wound up, not as the novelist 
prescribed, but by a continuation of the interview between Mar- 
garet and Nigel in the Tower, at which the King is made to be 
visibly present, uttering all sorts of asides. 1n most other respects 
the story is pretty closely followed, and a melodrama which contains 
so much of characters like James, and Richie Moniplies, and the 
Alsatians, and George Heriot, and Margaret Ramsay, with the 
built-up pictures of Fleet Street and Old London Bridge two cen- 
turies and a half ago, and such carefully wrought situations as 
the murder of the miser and the monarch’s eavesdropping in the 
Tower, cannot be considered very poor. The London Bridge 
scene, with the high toppling houses on the parapet, is especially 
beautiful, and the ‘ go” of the piece is almost perfect, everything 
that belongs to accessories and mechanism being apparently 
finished to the highest degree. 

But the acting? That is always the difficulty, and one cannot 
help being depressed at seeing how much is done to make a play 
do without acting, as if the attempt to get actors was hopeless. 
Except Mr. Phelps’ King James and the Miser, and we are tempted 
to add the Jenkin Vincent of Mr. E. Price, who acted the ap- 
prentice with appropriate independence of bearing and animal 
spirits, there was hardly any acting at all. This may have 
been partly due to the excessive curtailment of some of the parts, 
such as Sir Mungo Malagrowther’s, and even that of Nigel, 
who appears as little better than a woebegone walking gentle- 
man; but not so in all cases. Margaret Ramsay was a 
difficult and complex character in the novel, and the adaptation 
increased the complexities; the part should have reecived a 
better interpreter than a pretty young lady, and nothing more. 
George Heriot was fairly represented by Mr. Addison, but the 


effect was unfortunately monotonous, partly through the omission | 


of one or two passages where the goldsmith exhibits the tenderness 
of his heart. ‘The crowning absurdity was to present Richie 
Moniplies as a staring, round-faced, boyish peasant, in whom 
mother-wit, firmness degenerating into obstinacy, and ability to 
hold his own are wholly incredible. It was too bad to make 
him the most intensely Scotch character in the piece, and hardly 
give him a specially Scotch feature or a touch of Scotch humour. 
The absence of a Scotch physiognomy in the make-up of most of 
the Scotch characters was, by the way, a most curious oversight. 
[t was inevitable that the Scotch tongue should be a good deal 
suppressed, or the audience would have been bamboozled, and 
‘yen Sir Walter Scott gives no more than a very conventional 
representation of the Scotch tongue of his characters ; but a more 
Scottish make-up might well have been tried. 

Of Mr. Phelps’ King James and the Miser we have hardly left 
ourselves room to speak, but Mr. Phelps always studies, and he 


could not fail of some success. We fancy that his poor, half- 


entire adaptation. We hope to see yet more successful idealiza. 
tions of London life, as well as adaptations of Scott, though the 
necdful improvement of actors seems remote enough. 





NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SELECTION, 

HE writer of a remarkable paper in the September number of 
Fraser's Magazine attempts to make out that the Darwinian 
principle of natural selection fails, and fails necessarily, in the case 
of man ;—not, indeed, in the case of races of men, as to which he 
argues that it completely holds good, since the less eflicient race- 
organizations yield in the conflict of race to the more efficient, and 
as inevitably in the case of man as of the lower animals; nor, he 
asserts, even in the case of wations of men, since there, too, he 
thinks that there is evidence that the more united and better 
governed society wins power and influence and a position of phy- 
sical and moral advantage at the expense of the less united and 
worse governed; but in the case of classes and individuals, as to 
whom he argues that art, law, and usage tend to neutralize the wise 
severity of nature in extinguishing diseased or weak constitutions, 
and crushing feeble and imprudent and useless characters. ‘ The 
two great instruments and achievements of civilization are respect 
for life and respect for property.” Now, the former, and the 





science which it has developed, tend to prolong sickly lives, and 
to transmit debilitated constitutions to a posterity which in 
a “natural” state (‘‘ natural,” of course, in the Darwinian 
sense) would never have existed at all. On the other hand, the 
respect for property and the institutions which it has developed, pro- 
vide for the transmission of millions sterling to people who would 
never have had the energy to earn or acquire it for themselves, and 
so encourage the foundation of families and the growth of races 
which could only have flourished under a protected system of 
things,—a system of things in which the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong. The able poor man, instead of com- 
ing as quickly to the top as he would in a society where proprie- 
tary institutions were of the rudest, has to compete not only 
with his fellow-men, but with fellow-men whose influence is 
artificially multiplied by an enormous factor representing that 
accumulated industry of their friends or ancestors through whom 
they have been placed on this vantage-ground. Such is the 
argument of the essayist in J’raser, and he leaves the difficulty 
where he finds it, without, of course, proposing seriously to remedy 
this failure of ‘natural selection,” either by abolishing hospitals 
aud putting to death feeble children in their infancy, or, on the 
other hand, by proclaiming a confiscation and universal scramble 
for property every fifty years or so. 

Now, in criticizing this argument, we must notice, first, that 
there isa great danger of confusion in the use of the words ‘* the law 
of natural selection” as applied to races in which any characteristics 
higher than the physical exist at all. What is to be the criterion 
of a natural advantage? How are we to know which és the race 
‘* favoured ” by nature, except by the result of success? ‘That is 
what Mr. Darwin judges by, though he often points out, ona 
retrospect, what were the natural advantages by which one race 
of lower animals beat another in the competition. But Mr. 
Darwin would never question the testimony of facts. Te often 
shows us that some defeated and dying if not extinct race had 
some one or more special advantages over the races which van- 





quished it; only, if it was defeated in spite of those advantages, 
he would not for a moment dispute that the conquering race must 
have had, on the whole, overbalancing advantages, whether visible 
| or not, on its side. Now, applying this train of reasoning to the 


eracked old man who loved his daughter even more than his money supposed * failure ” of the law which the able essayist in Fraser 


was a more thorough impersonation than that of the Scottish 
Sovereign, who was doubtless more difficult toembody. ‘The main 


has pointed out, is it not obvious that if, by the growth of the 
| respect for life and of medical science, enfeebled or delicate con- 


defect here, besides the exaggeration of the mouarch’s vulgarity | stitutions are patched up, and enabled to transmit their deficiencies 


and timidity which the adapter had first exaggerated, we fear, at 
he actor’s instigation, was an apparent self-consciousness. Le 
looked too much a plebeian become a sovereign and consciously 
making a joke of the whole affair, whereas James in Scott’s idea 


was painfully aware of his want of dignity, and did his best to hide | 


his failings. As was, perhaps, inevitable on the stage, James's 
scholarship also becomes a mere ingredient in the buffoonery, 
which was far from being the whole truth. There was a 
glaring unreality, again, in the monarch’s readiness to present 
copies of his works, in the shape of small thin octavos, not likely 
to exist in those days of folios, while the weakness itself is not one 


of frame and brain to posterity, we have yet no scicntific right 
whatever to deny that this may be the very arrangement which 
on the final balance of advantages is the best calculated to 
bring the best and wisest and sanest minds to the top? ‘True, 
it may, so far as it goes, tell against the purity of the race, that 
medical science not only restores and preserves to us the radically 
sound and vigorous constitutions, but also prolongs and patches 
up many radically unsound and tainted constitutions, which are 
thus handed down to a later generation. But the question is 
whether the race does not gain far more even for its vigour, health, 
and sanity by the true healing art, than it loses from this cause. 





which Scott has fastened on the monarch. Altogether, the repre- | Of course it is not true, as the essayist seems to suppose, that any 
sentation was not quite satisfactory; but it was sufficiently like the 
idea of Scott to make it passable, and it was naturally taking with 
the audience, which may also be said as our final word of the 


| such art can put the radically unsound on a level with the radi- 
cally sound in the struggle for existence, or give them the same 
| chance of healthy and vigorous children. The most it can do for 








oe 
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the latter is probably less than it does to save the former from | ‘‘ Providential ” principle, as our essayist calls it, which secures a 
the results of injuries and mischances which do not affect the | gradual amelioration of the organisms of the animal world? Can 
foundation of the constitution. Atall events, even if it be supposed | we properly say that the principle of competition, so far as it 
to diminish the relative disadvantages of undermined constitutions as | secures the recognition of every new faculty, and the appropriate 
compared with sound ones, and to patch up lives that are organi- | reward of strength and industry and ingenuity and invention is not 
cally diseased even more successfully than it wards off the accidental _ wanted, and not in the highest degree beneficent, in the human world 
dangers affecting the strong and healthy, even then it does not | as well as the world below it? If not, where are we to draw the line? 
neutralize the law of natural selection, it only slightly impairs} Where does the Darwinian principle end, and the Christian begin ? 
the force and speed with which it acts; and against this must be | Where does it cease to be mischievous, to give aid to lower forms of 
set, on the per contra side, the vast gain in force which, as we | life which weshould be glad in the abstract to see disappear? Where 
shall presently see, accrues most to the wisest and best, from the | docs it become beneficent to lend artificial succour to those who 
substitution of a higher principle than that of mere “natural” | may transmit the seeds of misery and even crime to distant gene- 
struggle and competition, for the lower one which suffices | rations? Of course these are questions by no means easy to 
in the purely animal world. And with regard to the laws of answer. Each one must try and answer them for himself. But it 
property, the essayist’s case is weaker still. No doubt they do | is easy to perceive that, judging even by the coldest light of reason, 
secure to a vast number the means of living and of giving life to the race would lose infinitely more of greatness, of energy, of 
others who would not seem well qualified for “ the struggle of | variety of activity, of mental and moral stimulus of every kind, by 








existence,” and who might have succumbed if they had had to 
win the means of living for themselves by shouldering their own 


way in life. Still, not only does this tell as strongly for the ener- | 


getic who inherit, as for the dilettanti who inherit, not only does 


it leave it quite as certain as ever that those who have no moral | 


capacity to rise will scarcely fail to fall, will be quick to lose their 
inheritance to those who would have had power to gain it,—not 
only is this so, but in fact this transmission of a great bulk of 
property to persons not well fitted to make or save it, is a necessary 
condition of detecting and developing capacities, of the first value 
to our race, which would be utterly drowned and lost in the mere 
conflict for material sustenance. No test could be coarser or more 
ineffectual of the sort of intellectual and moral energy which gives 
value to life, than the test of ability to win money without the help 
of accumulated capital. Such a test would put out of court at 
one blow, as unfit for ‘the struggle for existence,” three-fourths 
of the religious teachers, the thinkers, the discoverers, the poets, 
the artists, the philanthropists, the reformers. If we are to assume 
that all who inherit are drones unless they show the power to win 
what they inherit, we should have to assume that there is no true 
sort of energy at all, except it admits of diversion into a channel 
wherein pounds, shillings, and pence could be rapidly accumulated. 
And it is obvious enough that such a test would be quite false. 
Still, what we have said as yet, is but preliminary to the true 
answer to the essayist we refer to. ‘The real answer to him is this, 
—that directly you reach man in the ascending stages of animal 
life, you reach a point where the competitive principle of ‘‘ natural 
selection” is more or less superseded by a higher principle, of which 
the key-note is not ‘‘ Let the strong trample out the weak,” but 
‘“* Let the strong sacrifice themselves for the weak.” This is really 


the law of supernatural selection, as distinguished from the law | 


which governs the selection of races in the lower animal world. 
It is from reverence for this law that men value so highly the 


healing art which helps us to restore the weak instead of to | 


trample them out,—the arts of political organization which teach us 
to feed and clothe those who are, without their own fault, hungry 
and naked, instead of to leave them to destruction,—the charity 
which bestows a new language on the dumb, teaches the blind to see 
with their fingers, brightens the hopeless fate even of the idiotic and 
the insane, nay, reforms even criminals if it be possible, instead of 


the extinction of the principle of self-sacrifice, by the rigid appli- 
cation of the animal law of natural selection to human affairs and 
purposes, than it could possibly gain in purity of breed. In fact, 
there would be no room at all left for the highest dispositions which 
we hope to see transmitted to our children, if the ** eatch-who- 
can” principle of natural selection is to govern the conscience and 
inform the motives of men. In endeavouring to purify the breed, 
we should at once extinguish every character of the highest calibre, 
and make the breed no longer worth a future destiny at all. In 
pushing on the competitive principle, pure and simple, beyond its 
legitimate point, and making it supreme over the life of a being 
capable of self-sacrifice, we should only degrade man to the level 
next beneath him, and cut off at a blow the last upward step of 
his progress. Indeed, whatever risk there is of artificially 
preserving and perpetuating low types of humanity by our 
charitable institutions and the higher principles of our civiliza- 
tion, there is infinitely more risk of failing to preserve and perpe- 
tuate that very highest of all types of life which cares more to 
draw up those beneath it than even to climb itself,—or rather 
which climbs itself by virtue, chiefly, of the endeavour to draw up 
those beneath it. Grant, if you will, that the true physician may 
sometimes save from extinction a life which propagates the seeds of 
crime and suffering. Grant, if you will, that the giver who saves the 
| wretched from destruction may sometimes have lent a helping hand 
| to physical and moral mediocrities whose posterity will start from a 
| very low level of natural advantage, Still you cannot arrest 
_ the hand of either, without arresting au infinitely grander stimulus 
| to all the higher human energies,—intellectual no less than moral, 
|} — than can for a moment be compared with the loss which 
| may result from the perpetuation of some low types of organi- 
zation. The higher virtues, or rather the characteristic 
impulses and dispositions in which they are rooted, are 
amongst the most transmissible of hereditary moral qualities. 
The children of the purely se'fish start from a selfish basis 
of character. The children of the self-denying start from 
a freer and nobler capacity for impulse. Kuthrone the principle 
of natural selection, and even if you succeed in diminishing the 
| number of transmitted mischiefs, you diminish infinitely more the 


‘number of transmitted goods. ‘Ihe plan of God seems to be to 





| ennoble the higher part of Iis universe at least, not so much by 


eliminating imperfection, as by multiplying graces and virtues. 





exterminating them. The history of all Christian and many 
other Churches is at bottom little but the history of the growth of | He balances the new evils peculiar to human life by infinitely greater 
human reverence for that law of supernatural selection which | weights in the scale of the good which is also peculiar to human life. 
supersedes the law ruling in the merely animal world. If we are | “ Natural selection ” has its place and its function, doubtless, even 
to complain that the Darwinian theorem does not apply to man, we amongst us. But over it, and high above it, is growing up a 
are complaining that we are in the truest sense men at all. The | principle of supernatural selection, by our free participation in 
law of self-sacrifice, the law of the Cross, the law the religious root | which we can alone become brethren of Christ and children of God, 
of which lies in the teaching that One, “ being in the form of God,” a = 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon himself the form of | | es ‘ —— —_— 
a servant, to raise creatures infinitely below Himself up to His own THE LIGHTS AND SHADOW S$ O1 A HOLIDAY IN 
level, to give them of His life, and breathe into them His spirit, is | Sw I : ZERLAND. 
in its very essence and conception a reversal of the law of ‘“ natu- IV.—To Cnamounix, 
ral selection,” at least so far as man dreams of making himself in Chamounix, September 28, 1868. 
purpose and in spirit the executioner of that law. Christ tells Suvr up by torrents of rain the last day of our stay at Sixt, 
us not, to help to extinguish poor and maimed and blighted forms and meditating with some alarm on the exceedingly porous 
of life lest they spoil the breed, but to have faith that every act of membrane which now alone stood between my feet and the 
wise self-sacrifice, i. e., every transfer of blessings from the strong, | drenched earth, I communicated with a Sixt cobbler on the subject 
happy, or wealthy, who can spare them, to the weak, miserable, or | of mountain boots, and obtained for sixteen francs a pair weigh- 
poor who might otherwise dwindle and perish, is a vindication of ing about as much as the rest of my manly person in its ordinary 
that higher law of supernatural selection by virtue of which the accoutrements, so that when standing in them I felt very much 
“weak things of the world confound the mighty, and the things | like those loaded figures in toy shops which are made to illustrate 
which are not bring to naught the things which are.” | the principle of stable equilibrium,—or as astronomers tell one that 
But then how far is this reversal of the Darwinian law of , one would feel if suddenly clapped down on the planet Jupiter, and 
*‘ conflict for existence,” in the life of man, a true abrogation of the subjected to the enormous additional attraction of its mighty bulk. 
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However, they were a vast comfort in the mule journey over the 
Col d’Anterne and the Col de Brevent; and, though adding a 
good deal to the physical effort of raising my legs, yet as I walked 
only in descending those heights, each foot was lifted through a 
much less space than that through which it fell again to earth, and, 
of course, as the gravitating force exerted is ‘ directly as the mass,” 
my loaded feet were drawn downwards by a much more powerful at- 
traction than they would have been in the light and (now alas !) ex- 
coriated London bootsof my previous travels. In fact, the momentum 
acquired by my boots as falling bodies ‘‘ in a unit of time,” as they 
used to say in the books on dynamics, was at times almost alarm- 
ing to myself, who was inseparably identified with their orbit for 
better or worse, and compelled to pass through space at the same 
uniformly accelerated velocity. But my mule appeared quite 
insensible even to the joint weight of my boots and myself. Ie was 
strong and rather mcéchant, as our guide subsequently admitted, 
and I have a fancy that they gave me a mule which they hoped 
might give me trouble, because [ had positively declined the useless 
expense of hiring a couple of guides as well as a couple of mules. 
Formerly in Switzerland you never paid for /oth horses and guides, 
unless an experienced guide were essential for the safety of the 
party. Some attendant of the mules or horses accompanied them, 
as a matter of course, to sce after them and bring them back, but 
nobody ever thought of charging for the service of such an 
attendant the full tariff for a regular guide. But now you can 
go nowhere with a mule without having a regular guide, at the 
full tariff, as well; and not only so, but if you have more than 
one mule, a violent effort is made to force as many regular guides 
upon you as you have mules. I steadily resisted this imposition, 
even to the point of appealing to the deputy ‘‘ Maire” of Sixt, a 
gentleman in shirt-sleeves, of pleasing demeanour, to support me. 
I stated, to the great disgust of my guide, in answer to his refusal to 
be ‘ responsible” for me if I did not take a separate guide, that if he 
would be responsible for my wife and her mule, I was quite willing 
to be responsible for myself so far as following him was concerned. 
In order to punish me for my obstinacy, I rather think they gave 
me a méchant mule ; but, if so, their object entirely failed, for a 
stronger climber I never mounted, and as far as I was concerned his 
bad temper only developed itself in three ways, general moral energy, 
which is not unfrequently a result of bad temper,—a voracious 
appetite for grass (he occupied at least half the time in grazing 
which his companion and leader occupied in climbing, and still kept 
up with her easily),—and lastly, a tendency to run at you viciously 
with his head down when you interrupted his midday meal. 
The first consequence was agreeable rather than unpleasant ; the 
second was, at least, highly amusing, if sometimes inconvenient; and 
the last, though alarming, did not result in serious consequences. In 
truth, my mule interested me greatly. He was exceedingly like the 
late Lord Brougham, possessing the same kind of dangerous eye, 
and long, flexible, expressive nose, the vibrations of which, in the 
near proximity of a tempting piece of turf or bush, were quite a 
study. When he rushed at me for attempting to catch him after 
his midday meal, his nose quivered so like Lord Brougham’s when 
vehemently attacking a contemptible foe, that I asked myself if 
metempsychosis could be true; and if he had not appeared in the 
world some seven years before the late lord left it, I should have 
considered it an argument of some strength in its favour. He 
evidently made a little calculation, before we had left Sixt for five 
minutes, of the time he could spare for eating and still keep up | 
with the leading mule which bore my wife. He estimated it at 
just one-half of the whole time of ascent, and accordingly spent 
one minute in every two in voracious grazing, and in the other 
pushed on to his companion’s heels. No matter at what angle 
he happened to be climbing, even if his fore feet happened to | 
be all but perpendicularly over his hind, no matter though we 
had passed above the region of soft sweet turf, and were among 
the granite desolation of the mountain top, if there were a foot- 


| 








hold enough for climbing, there was foothold enough for grazing, | 
and though he didn’t exactly eat the granite itself, he grabbed | 
eagerly at any stray mosses which might have begun the work of 
carpeting those wild and ragged and barren summits. I parted 
with that mule with real regret,—though dragging him down the 
Brevent when he held on by his mouth to every visible tuft of 
grass was certainly a work of labour. In no other living creature 
have I ever seen, as Lord Lytton might say in one of those un- 
rivalled passages of meditative philosophy with which his works | 
are gemmed,—‘‘in no other living creature have I ever seen the 
twin principles of Energy and Appetite so absolutely co-ordinate. 
Usually, in organized beings, they alternate. Energy gives birth 
to Appetite, which in its turn regenerates Energy. But in this 





unexampled instance they were giant Yokefellows, coupled to- 


gether in the car of the same vigorous Orgauization.” Don’t you 
think I have almost risen to the level of Lord Lytton’s own philo- 
sophie style? 

The valley was covered with mist, through which the sun was 
struggling, as we wound our way up in the early morning through 
the pine woods above Sixt, catching now and then a silver gleam 
from the waterfalls on the opposite side of the glen, from the 
slender thread of the Rouget, with its branching lower falls, and 
from the bright, gently shelving rapids which the inhabitants have 


| so happily termed La Pleureuse. ‘The grand brow of the Pointe de 


Salles at first only loomed darkly through the mist, and it was 
not till we approached Mr. Wills’s beautiful chalet, ‘‘ ‘The Kagle’s 
Nest,” that we could see much or far. But as we wound above 
it, and admired the loveliness of its situation, at once cosy and sub- 
lime, nestling under heights so stupendous that those over which it 
towered, grand as they were in themselves, looked comfortable and 
homelike in the comparison, the sun came full out on the great 
mass of the Buet, and by the time that ‘‘ The Eagle’s Nest” had 
begun to look to us more like a lark’s nest than an eagle’s, so close 
to the very floor of the valley was it thrown from the great height 
from which we looked down upon it, the great glaciers of the 
Buet were glittering under a brilliant sky. Even then, however, 

the mists which clung round the Buet’s lower levels behind us, 

and which kept sweeping capriciously over the precipitous range 
of the Chaine des Fys before us, now blotting it out for a moment, 
now dropping till the solid and barren summits seemed all built 
on mist, threatened a day by no means uniformly clear; and we 
felt that we were fortunate in having had any satisfying views of 
the beautiful valley stretching away far beyond Samoens intoa 
deep blue distance behind us, and of the imposing and massive 

mountain, whose heavy, glaciered summits seemed so near and so 
little above us, though its height is really far greater than any we 
reached. And, in fact, the mists spread again soon after midday, 
so that when we reached the desolate slanting grooves, rather than 
paths, in which the mules had to clamber and slide along at the 

top of the pass, the mist wrapped us close and struck cold upon us, 

and I feared that the grand prospect of Mont Blane for which 

we hoped, might prove a total failure. In the mean time, we lad 
to pass through the wild basin in which the green little Lac 
d’Anterne lies like an emerald set in the roughest stone. It was 
comparatively warm and cheerful in that sheltered little basin, 
and beside the green lake grew the richest bed of that brilliaut 
little gentian which the botanists call Gentiana Bavarica whieh 
we ever came upon among the Alps. The dark green water of 
the tarn was bordered by a bright green turf, on which the dark 
blue (ultramarine blue, I suppose it would be called) of these 
brilliant little flowers sparkled as thick as ever did buttercups in 
an English meadow. And then above this ring of richly covered 
turf, the bleak, slaty, inhospitable sides of the basin rose steep on 
every side, at one side the jagged perpendicular ridge of the 
Anterne towering above it. Not a tree, not a bush was there ; 
only the deep and shining little green lake, its soft and flowery 
border of turf, and the jagged, shelving sides, with here and 
there a petty patch of frozen snow or ice, adding to the bleakness 
of tone, without being large enough for individual effect. ‘The 
whole scene produced on us the most curiously vivid image of 
imprisoned beauty,—of loveliness set in a shell of stern and barzen 
desolation. 

As we filed out of the little basin of the Lac d’Anterne to the 
edge of the Col, we ought to have come upon a magnificent view 
of Mont Blane and his neighbours. But the mists were driving 
wildly about, and we only saw the great white-seamed peak of the 
Aiguille du Midi, rising now and then out of the mist, then lost 


/in it again. Here we descended from our mules, for we had a 


very steep valley before us, to climb down to the bottom of 
the cup, as it were, between the Anterne and Brevent, before 
ascending the latter. Half way down we came on a little fresh 
green plateau, where we stopped to feed the mules and to eat 
our own lunch, and fortunately the sun came out warm while we 
performed that refreshing operation. Then onwards we plunged 


| again, down and down through the spongy track,—barberries, wild 


raspberries, wild cineraria (or something very like it) growing 
thick on every side, and the steep mountains rising all round, with 
now and then the white-ribbed Aiguille du Midi gleaming over 
the side of the ravine. We were not sorry at last to mount again, 
though the path up which we had to wind ran for some time so 
close to the edge of the precipice that my wife needed all her nerve 
to ride. For three good hours we zigzagged up the side of the 
mountain, passing nothing living but a few black pigs and the 
tenant of one lonely chalet, who seemed thankful for a chance of 
communication with the external world and eagerly asked us the 
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fime, till, at about five o'clock, we reached the wilderness of 
boulders and glacier on the summit,—a scene of desolation so unmi- 
tivated that my wife called out we had got to the end of the 
world. The wind was high and intensely cold, the mist drove past 
us through the draughty clefts of the rocks, like whiffs of smoke, 
the starlings rose in whirlpools, the marmot screamed, and even 
my voracious mule could find neither moss nor herb to snatch at. 
It was as perfect a realization as it was possible to meet with of the 
old rhymes,— 
“Tn puffs the wild wind hurried through 
That ice-patched world of rock and sky ; 
In swirling clouds the starlings flew, 
And lonely broke the marmot’s cry.” 

We hurried to the edge of the Col. .4 world of dense mist was 
before us. Our guide shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Il n’y a rien a 
voir,” he said, and so it was. Gloomily we dismounted from our 
mules and gazed at the cruel mist which hid such mighty shapes. 
Even as we gazed, it partly rose. The curtain drew up so far 
that we saw the four great monster glaciers sweeping down in 
great curvilinear segments into the very valley of Chamounix, and, 
divided by mountains which under the shadow of that hanging 
mist looked preternaturally black. It was a marvellous sight, even 
though the mountains still hid their heads, and only the great 
irruptions of glacier, the startling blue and white of the four huge 
but grandly curved promontories of ice, betrayed the frozen 
heights from which they were fed. It was the very view which 
Shelley might have had when he wrote, in his fine ode to Mont 


Blanc, 
“ The glaciers creep, 


Like snakes that watch their prey, from their far fountains 
Slowly rolling on.” 
We were compelled to be satisfied and begin our steep descent. 
But we had better fortune in store. As we stopped for some hot 
coffee at the Plam-Praz, about half an hour's walk beneath the 
summit, and about two hours still above Chamounix, precisely 
over which we were poised throughout our descent, the mists drew 
off, first at the westera end of the valley, leaving Mont Joli and the 
Aiguille and Dome du Gouté brilliantly clear, and then the great, 
solid head of Mont Blanc itself was uncovered before us. Some- 
how, by its mass, solidity, and grandeur, and the human kingliness 
of its statuesque repose, it kept haunting me oddly enough as 
resembling Shakespeare standing among his brother poets. Perhaps, 
though I had utterly forgotten the lines, 1 was really thinking of 
Matthew Arnold's fine sonnet on Shakespeare,— 
* Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the Heaven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality. 
And thou who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure, 
Didst walk on earth unguessed at. Better so! 
All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
Find their sole voice in that victorious brow.” 
[ had wholly forgotten this sonnet. But it expresses with wonderful 
force the class of feclings with which I first saw Mont Blane’s great 
head unveiled. “ Self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure,”—that 
is the impression which the first sight of Mont Blanc thrilled 
through me,—and as the mist flew away eastwards, leaving all the 
white needles of that wonderful ridge bright and bare, till 
the grand Aiguille Verte itself towered up, with just a flush 
of the western light upon it, above the Mer de Glace, the 
impression of the self-reliant majesty of Mont Blanc among that 
forest of tapering mountain-spires grew stronger and more vivid. 
It certainly was a very exciting vision,—the more as we had 
abandoned hope, and the curtain drew up so suddenly. As we 
descended we could not keep our eyes off the wonderful sight. ‘The 
white chain seemed to watch us as we entered the pine woods, kept 
glancing at us, as the twilight fell, through every opening, till we 
felt quite furtive and haunted by the ghostly heads towering in 
front of us. And when the lights glimmered close in the hospit- 
able inns of Chamounix, and the buzz of the streets fell upon our 
ears, we were almost as glad of the rest for our minds as for our 
bodies. We had seen 
“ Power dwell apart in its tranquillity, 
Kemote, serene, and inaccessible,” 
till our minds ached for either the stir of varied life, or the con- 
templation of that svrt of power which rests the mind because it 


offers something on which to lean. ‘There is nothing of this to me] 





about Mont Blanc. How Shelley, for the time inverting, as it 
were, the wonderful sublimity of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, and 
instead of attributing to conscience the power to “ preserve the 
stars from wrong,” and to make ‘the most ancient heavens’ for 
ever ‘ fresh and strong,’ could say to Mont Blanc, 
“Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe,” 
seems to mea puzzle. That might no doubt be said of Shake- 
speare, of whom Mont Blanc seems to me a sort of image, on account 
of his wonderful tenderness and variety of human insight, but 
it is not this in Shakespeare, it is only his impenetrable solitude, 
his self-sustained grandeur which Mont Blane brings home so 
powerfully to the mind. It is the immutability of power, not 
repeal or revolution of any sort, which is imaged by that white 
still dome above the clouds :— 
“The secret strength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the intinite dome 

Of heaven is as a law, inhabits thee!” 

We have found Chamounix delightful. ‘The valley, with all its 
sublimity, is so sunny, so beautiful, so green, so homelike. We 
have done, of course, what every one does,—gone with the troop 
of pilgrims who climb the Montanvert, cross the Mer de Glace, 
wonder at the grandeur of the solitary Dent du Géant rising sheer 
up out of the great spreading sea of ice, traverse the limestone cliff 
above Chapeau, and return by the source of the Arveiron to 
Chamounix. That “ course” is so absolutely /e rigueur that scores 
of pilgrims paraded before and after us on the very day we per- 
formed our pilgrimage, and I am bound to say it is well worthy of 
its popularity. But what we have, I think, enjoyed most here, 
though we were not quite so fortunate in our day, was the excur- 
sion to the Pierre Pointue, a rock the first stage in the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, from which you gain a most marvellous side view of 
the great glacier of the Bossons. We sat for half-an-hour on the 
rocks at the very edge of the glacier, gazing at a confusion of 
domes and pinnacles in ice, all in grand relief against a dark wall 
of rock on the other side of the glacier. ‘There were distant ice 
domes like St. Paul’s, a ruined fort, a crowd of spires and minarets, 
and beneath them all, gaping within a few yards of us, a great, 
black, yawning cave, from which one of the many glacier-feeders 
of the Arve issued forth,— 

“ There many a precipice 

Frost and the sun in scorn of mortal power 

Ilave piled—dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death distinct with many a tower 

And wall impregnable of beaming ice.” 
Far above, the great smooth snows of the Dome du Gouté gleamed 
in the uncertain sun, and beside us we found just one solitary 
blossom of the same lovely little gentian which carpeted so thickly 
the border of the Lac d’Anterne. ‘The distant valley far beyond 
Les Ouches was dyed, by overhanging clouds, the richest purple. 
No other scene had ever given us so perfect a conception of the 
desolate grandeur of a glacier, As we returned, Chamounix 
seemed specially cheerful and lovely. ‘The low sun was on the 
meadows. ‘The cattle were slowly returning towards their homes. 
‘Lhe heaps of flax lay spread out in the shape of faus to dry upon 
the fields. ‘The peasant women were reaping anxiously their late 
cory. An old priest was walking meditatively amid the crop, a 
folded newspaper in his hand, but looking more at his wheat than 
his news ;—the whole valley was a picture of cheery labour and 
wealth, in strange contrast to the icy desolation of the scene we had 


just quitted, A WorktinG MAN IN Seancu or Rest. 


NOTES FROM THE SCOTTISH ISLES. 
1V.—Guimpses or Ursr. 

A dreary sky, a dreary fall of rain. Long low flats covered with 
their own damp breath, through which the misera!le cattle loomed 
like shadows. Everywhere lakes and pools, as thickly sown 
through the land as islands in the Pacific waters. Luts wretched 
and chilly, scarcely distinguishable from the rock-strewn marshes 
surrounding them. ‘To the east the Minch, rolling dismal waters 
towards the far-off heads of Skye; to the west the ocean, foaming 
at the lips, and stretching barren and desolate into the rain- 
charged clouds. 

Such was the first view of Uist, and such indeed is Uist 
during two or three days out of the seven. It is the land of 
Utgard-Loke, a lonely outer region, not dear to the gods. ‘There 
are mountains, but they do not abound, and lack indeed the softer 
colours which beautify the inner and more southerly isles, There 
are no trees, and few flowers. ‘lwo- thirds of the herbage 
is tormentil, which, though its yellow flower looks sweetly, 
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lacks the exquisite softness of true pasture. The peat 
bog supplies the place of the meadow, the grey boulders 
strew the hills in lieu of red heather. ‘The land is torn up every- 
where into rocky fjords and desolate lagoons. Where the sea 
does not reach in an arm, the fresh water comes up and deepens 
in countless lakes and pools. There are few song birds, even the 
thrush being rare; but the wild goose screams overhead, and the 
ice-duck haunts the gloaming with its terribly human “ Calloo! 
calloo !” 

To the mind of Hamish Shaw, the pilot, who has been here 
many a year herring fishing, these features of the land are quite 
without interest or excuse. ‘It’s a poor, miserable country,” he 
avers, “little use to man!” And this, by the way, is the standard 
by which Shaw meusures all the things of this world—their greater 
or less utility to the human. Ie has a sneer for every hill, how- 
ever high, that will not graze a sheep. A seagull or a hawk he 
would destroy pitilessly, because it cannot be converted into food. 
He is angry with the most picturesque fjords, until it can be shown 
that the herring visit them, or that the hill burns feed them with 
good trout, All this is the more remarkable in a man so 
thoroughly Celtic, so strangely spiritual in his reasonings, so pure 
with the purity of the race. There is a fresh life grafted on his 
true nature. Inoculated early with the love for commerce, he most 
admires cultivated land scenery of any kind; but that original 
nature which delights in the wild and _ picturesque, is still 
unconsciously nourished by the ever various sea whereon 
he earns his bread. ‘To hear this man speak directly of any 
scene he has just visited, you would not credit him with any 
insight. But he sees more than he knows; his life is too full 
to take in separate effects or wonder anew. His speech is full of 
water and wind. He uses a fine phrase as readily as nature 
fashions a bud or a leaf. He speaks in natural symbols, as freely 
as he uses an oar. Ilis clear fresh vision penetrates even into the 
moral world, quite open and fearless even there, where the best of 
us become purblind. 

Hamish Shaw's charge against Uist is substantial enough ; the 
country is poor, and neither fat nor fertile. A square yard of 
corn is a rarity ; the very potatoes seem poor, and not plentifully 
scattered. 

The people, on the first view, seem slow and listless,—over- 
shadowed, too, with the strange solemnity of the race. ‘There is 
no smile on their faces. Young and old drag their limbs, not as a 
Lowlander drags his limbs, but lissomly, with a swift serpentine 
motion. ‘The men are strong and powerful, with deep-set eyes 
and languid lips, and they never excite themselves over their 
labour. ‘The women are meck and plain, full of a calm domestic 
trouble, and they work harder than their lords. ‘A poor, half- 
hearted people!” says the Pilot; “ why don’t they till the land 
and fish the seas ?” 

Here, again, the Pilot has his reasons. ‘The people are half- 
hearted—say, an indolent people. They do no justice to their 
seraps of land, which, poor as they are, are still capable of great 
improvement. ‘They hunger often, even when the fjords opposite 
their own doors are swarming with cod and ling. They let the 
ardent east-country fishermen carry off the finest hauls of herring. 
Their work stops when their mouths are filled, and yet they are ill 
content to be poor. 

All this, and more than this, is truth, and sad truth. The Pilot 
has a true bill against both country and people. But there is 
another and finer side to the truth. ‘The watery wastes of Uist 
gather powerfully on the imagination, and the curious race that 
inhabit them grow upon the heart. 

At the first view, as we have said, all is dreary—sky, land, 
water ; but after a little time, after the mind has got the proper 
foreground for these new prospects, the feeling changes from one 
of total depression into a sense of peculiar magic. Instead of dull 
flat pools, the lagoons assume their glory of many-coloured weeds 
and innumerable water-lilies; out of the dreary peat bog rise 
delicate vapours that float in fantastic shapes to the hillside ; the 
sun peeps out, and the mossy hut sends its blue smoke into the 
clear, still air; all changes, and every nook of the novel prospect 
has a beauty of its own. 

Standing on Kenneth Lill, a rocky elevation on the north side 
of Loch Boisdale, and looking westward on a summer day, one has 
a fine glimpse of Boisdale and its lagoons, stretching right over to 
the edge of the Western Ocean, five miles distant. ‘The inn and 
harbour, with the fishing boats therein, make a fine foreground, 
and thence the numerous ocean fjords, branching this way and that 
like the stems of sea-weeds, stretch glistening westward into the 
land. <A little inland, a number of huts cluster, like beavers’ 
houses, on the side of a white highway ; and along the highway 





peasant men and women, mounted or afoot, come wandering down 
to the port. Far as the eye can see the land is yuite flat and low, 
scarcely a hillock breaking the dead level, until the rise of a row of 
low sandhills on the very edge of the distant sea. ‘The number of 
fjords and lagoons, large and small, is almost inconceivable ; there 
is water everywhere, still and stagnant to the eye, and so constant 
is this presence that the mind can scarcely banish the fancy that 
this land is some floating, half-substantial mass, torn up in all 
places to show the sea below. ‘The highway wanders through the 
marshes until it is quite lost on the other side of the island, where 
all grows greener and brighter, the signs of cultivation more 
noticeable, the human habitations more numerous. Far away, on 
the long black line of the marshes, peeps a spire, and the white 
church gleams below, with school-house and hovels clustering at 
its feet. 

A prospect neither magnificent nor beautiful, yet surely full 
of fascination ; its loneliness, its piteous human touches, its very 
dreariness, win without wooing the soul. And if more be wanted, 
wait for the Rain—some thin cold ‘‘smurr” from the south, 
which will clothe the scene with grey mist, slut out the far-off sea, 
and brooding over the desolate lagoons, draw from them pale and 
beautiful rainbows, which come and go, dissolve and grow, swift 
as the colours in a kaleidoscope, touching the dreariest snatches of 
water and waste with all the wonders of the prism. Or if you be 
a fair-weather voyager, afraid of wetting your skin, wait for the 
Sunset. It will not be such a sunset as you have been accustomed 
to on English uplands or among high mountains, but something 
sullener, stranger, and more sad. From a Jong deep bar of cloud, 
on the far-off ocean horizon, the sun will gleam round 
and red, hanging as if moveless, scarcely tinting the deep 
watery shadow of the sea, but turning every lagoon to blood. 
There will be a stillness as if Nature held her breath. You will 
have no sense of pleasure or wonder,—only hushed expectation, as 
if something were going to happen; but if you are a saga-reader, 
you will remember the death of Balder, and mutter the rune. 
Such sunsets, alike yet ever different, we saw, and they are not 
to be forgotten. ‘Then most deeply did the soul feel itself in the 
true land of the glamour, shut out wholly from the fantasies of 
mere fairyland or the grandeurs of mere spectacle. The clouds 
may shape themselves into the lurid outlines of the old gods, the 
mists on the margins of the pools may become the gigantic witch- 
wife, spinning out lives on her bloody distaff, and croaking a pro- 
phecy ; but gentler things may not intrude, and the happy sense 
of healthy life dies utterly away. 

Pleasant it is, after such an hour, to wander down across the 
bogs and marshes, and come down on the margin of a little lake, 
while the homeward-passing cattle low in the gloaming. You are 
now in fairyland. With young buds yellow, and flowers as white 
as snow, floating freely among the floating leaves, the water-lilies 
gather, and catch the dusky silver of the moon. ‘The little dab- 
chick cries, aud you see her sailing, a black speck, close to shore, 
and splashing the pool to silver where she dives. ‘lhe sky clears, 
and the still spaces between the lilies glisten with stars, whose 
broken rays shimmer like hoar-frost, and touch with erystal the 
edges of leaves and flowers. You are a child at once, and think 
of Oberon. 

Indeed, the place is full of attractions, directly the vulgar 
feeling is abandoned, and the mind, instead of waiting to be gal- 
vanized by some powerful effect, quictly resigns itself to the spirit 
of the scene. Sight-seeing is like dram-drinking, and the sight- 
seer, like the dram-drinker, is not particular about the quality, so 
long as the dose of stimulant is strong and stiff. 

The typical tourist, who goes into ccstasies over Glencoe and 
crawls wondering under the basaltic columns of Staffa, would not, 
perhaps, be particularly stimulated at first by a pull up one of the 
numberless fjords which crawl their winding way into the 
eastern coasts of Uist. The far-off hills around Skiport and 
Maddy are not tall enough for such a modern, and the sea is dull, 
not being sensational, but old-fashioned. We, on the other hand, 
who find it unnecessary to rush far for wonders, and who are apt 
to be blind to nature’s invre obtrusive beauties, have a greater 
liking for these quaint old fjords than for the showy Trossachs or 
the splendid Glencoe. To float through them alone, in a small 
boat, on a quiet summer gloamiig, is marvellously strange and 
eerie ; for they are endless, arm growing out of arm just as the 
bourne seems reached ; winding and interwinding, sometimes only 
a few feet in depth, at others broad and deep,—and at every point 
of vantage there is something new to look upon. Some idea of 
the windings of the tides may be gained from the statement that 
Loch Maddy in North Uist, although covering only ten square 
miles, possesses a line of coast which, measuring all the various 
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‘lands, crecks, and bays, has been calculated to ramify for three 
hundred miles. For picturesque sea depths, swarming with rare 
aquatic plants, and for variety of strange sea-birds, these fjords 
are unmatched in Britain; and they are haunted by wonderful 
effects of sun and mist, rainbow apparitions, fluent lights and 
shadows. Fine it is, in still weather, to lean over the boat's side 
and watch the crystal water-world in some quiet nook, coloured 
with various rocks, and weeds, and floating tangle, and haunted 
by strange images of life. You are back in the great crustacean 
era, when man was not. Innumerable shell-fish, many of rare 
beauty, surround you, wondrous monsters, magnified by the water, 


stare at you with their mysterious eyes, till Humanity fades out | 


of sight. When you raise your head, you are dazzled, and almost 
tremble at the new sense of life. 

Ever and anon, in the course of these aquatic rambles, you meet 
a group of kelp-burners gathered on a headland or promontory ; 
and a fine study it would make for an artist with some little 
Rembrandtish mastery over the shadows. Clouding the back- 
ground of cold blue sky, the thick smoke rises from their black 
fire, and the men move hither and thither, in and out of the 
vapour, raking the fire together, piling the dry sea-weed by arms- 
ful on to the sullen flame. As they flit to and fro, their wild Gaelic 
cries seem foreign and unearthly, and their unkempt hair and 
ragged garments loom strangely through the foul air. On the hill 
slope above them, where a rude road curves to the shore, a line of 
carts, each horse guided by a woman, comes creaking down to the 
weed-strewn beach to gather tangle for drying. The women, 
with their coarse serge petticoats kilted high and coloured handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads, stride like men at the horses’ heads 
and shrick the beasts forward. 

The manuiacture of kelp, although depreciated infinitely in 
value since Government took the duty off Spanish barilla, is yet 
carried on to a Jarge extent. ‘The process is very simple, that of 
burning the sea-weed in stone ovens until it leaves the solid deposit 
called kelp in the raw state; but care and experience are required 
to produce the best article. The vast coast lines of Uist produce 
unlimited material, and to increase the crop by catching the 
drift, stones are planted everywhere along the shores. 

Of Uist and its people more will be said in another paper. 


LORD MACAULAY’S ESTIMATE OF ETHICS. 

(To Tux Epviron or THe “SPecraror.”) 

Str,—In the review of Mr. Maurice’s work, the 
the last number of the Spectator, occurs the following passage :— 


Youscience, in 


“The difference between Professor Huxley's earnest and well- 

weighed words and tlie flippant scoff of Lord Macaulay, that the best 
writer on morals does not deserve half the gratitude from mankind 
which is due to a good shoemaker, will gauge for us the interval 
between the temper of 1869 and that of thirty years back in this 
controversy.” 
I rely on the candour of the Spectator when I beg you to recon- 
sider this reproach. ‘he passage to which I conclude your 
reviewer refers is to be found at page 38£ of the 1850 edition of 
Macaulay’s Essays, and is as follows :— 

“*Tn my own timo,’ says Seneca, ‘there have been inventions of this 

sort, transparent windows, tubes for diffusing warmth equally through 
all parts of a building, short-hand, which has been carried to such a 
perfection that a writer can keep pace with the most rapid speaker. 
But the inventing of such things is drudgery for the lowest slaves; 
philosophy lies deeper. It is not her office to teach men how to use 
their hands. The object of her lessons is to form the soul.’..... 
‘We shall next be told,’ exclaims Seneca, ‘that the first shoemaker was 
a philosopher.” For our own part [continues Lord Macaulay], if we 
are forced io make a choice between the first shoemaker and the author 
of the three books On Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker. It may 
be worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have kept millions 
from being wet; and we doubt whether Seneca ever kept anybody from 
being angry.” 
Is it possible that your reviewer can think that this passage 
denotes preference of a shoemaker to ‘the best writer on morals”? 
If Seneca really deserves that description, Lord Macaulay was 
undoubtedly wrong; but it is plain that his slighting mention of 
Seneca was founded on an exactly opposite opinion. 

The passage in your review is a mere passiag allusion ; but it is 
an injustice, and injustice of a sort to which Lord Macaulay’s 
Writings are especially subjected. His shert, brilliant sentences 
aire tempting for quotation, and it is less trouble to recollect and 
repeat one carelessly than to turn to the passage and see what it 
was that he really wrote. In the same way I have seen him 
charged by a popular critic with an illiberal depreciation of 
classical writers, on the strength of the following passage in his 
unpublished minute, given at page 414 of the Letters of a Com- 
petition Wallah:— 








“It may safely be said that the literaturo now extant in that (tho 
| English) language is of far greater value than all tho literature which 
three hundred years ago was extant in all the languages of the world 
together.” 


If the critic had read the sentence immediately preceding the above, 
| he would have seen what is included in the literature here spoken 
of. ‘The sentence is as follows :— 

“Whoever knows that language has ready access to all the vast 
| intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the oarth have 

created and hoarded in the course of ninety generations.” 

What can be meant by the intellectual wealth of ninety genera- 
| tions,—some 2,000 or 3,000 years,—if it does not include transla- 
tions of the classical authors ? ‘The subject of the minute was the 
superiority of English to Sanskrit in educating the Hindoos, to 
whom Greek and Latin were not in any case to be taught. 

The unfortunate New Zealander has in the same way been 
transformed from his original character into a tangible and 
aggressive invader. But that much persecuted Maori has already 
exhausted the patience of all his acquaintances so entirely that I 
should not mention him, if it were not for the ludicrous incorrect- 
ness of representing Lord Macaulay as looking forward with 
satisfaction to the decay of the country which he loved with such 
passionate devotion and pride—a pride which has drawn on him 
the reproaches of some of his critics. 

Any one who has the patience to recur to the New Zealander’s 
first appearance may find him in a somewhat different frame of- 
mind from that which is usually imputed to him, at pages 179-180 
of Lord Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works, published in 1860. 

Each of these cases seems in itself too trifling to be worthy of 
notice; but injustice is no trifle—especially the injustice that is 
contained in continual incidental allusions rather than in distinet 
and serious charges. It may be said that Lord Macaulay's popu- 
larity needs no defence; but popularity does not necessarily prevent 
injustice; indeed, the very fact of a clear and attractive style very 
commonly draws on its possessor the charge of shallowness. How 
great is the injustice of representing Lord Macaulay as a shallow 
worshipper of material comfort I have not now space to prove. 
After all, the injury is less to his reputation than to those persons 
who believe the charge, and who are, in consequence, prevented 
from profiting by the generous patriotism, the deep hatred of 
wrong, and fervent love of right with which his writings are 
inspired. I do not say that his ready eloquence and forcible style 
may not sometimes have led him into exaggeration; but to 
speak of him as indulging in a “ flippant scoff” on any great sub- 
ject seems to me so utterly at variance with the whole tone and 
spirit of his writings, that I cannot believe the expression to have 
been deliberately used by any contributor of yours. I take advan- 
tage of the justice and candour that distinguish the Spectator, to 
remonstrate against misrepresentations to which others are far 
more addicted.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 





[Our correspondent has written a very excellent little com- 
mentary on the miscarriages of interpretation to which Lord 
Macaulay’s epigrammatic sentences have been subjected, but 
we deliberately believe, after a new perusal of the passage 
in the essay on Lord Bacon to which our review referred, 
that Lord Macaulay did mean to pronounce for “ the /irst shoe- 
maker” (and we admit that our allusion was inaccurate, so far 
as it left out the word ‘ first”), not only as against Seneca, 
but as against the whole series of ancient philosophers ‘ from 
the time of Seneca downwards,” including Plato himself, 
Lord Macaulay’s point is that no philosophy before Bacon's 
had any * fruits,” except so far as it *t exercised the faculties of the 
disputants ;” and that any art, however humble, which, like shoc- 
making, is obviously beneficial to the multitude, ought to take 
rank of such philosophy. ‘* A pedestrian may show as much vigour 
on the treadmill as on the highway road. But on the road his 
vigour will assuredly carry him forward ; aud on the treadinill he 
will not advance aninch. The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, 
not a path,” and in this judgment Lord Macaulay expressly 
includes the Socratic and Platonic moral philosophy. The 
preference of the first shoemaker to Seneca was certainly not 
meant to show Lord Macaulay's low estimate of Seneca, it was 
meant to show his low estimate of the whole body of the ancient 


philosophy. We confess we do deliberately regard that as a very 
false judgment flippantly expressed.—I!p. Spectator.) 


8. P. C. K. AND 'THE NATAL CLERGY. 
(To rue Eviton or THE “SrecraTor.” | 


Sir,—Will you allow me to ask those of your readers who sub- 





scribe to the 8. P. C. K. to attend next Tuesday to vote against a 
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grant of 2,000/. to the Dean of Maritzburg, for the use of those 
clergy of Natal who have separated from their Bishop? Of course 
they exercised their undoubted right ; no one blames, and many 
respect, them. But for the Society which professes above all 
others to represent the Church of England to give them active 
support is such a very grave matter, and may in the long run 
have such grave consequences, that I am anxious once more to call 
attention to the facts. 

The most eminent jurists in this country have declared certain 
opinions tenable within the Church of England, and not incon- 
sistent with its formularies. ‘The Bishop of Capetown has 
declared these same opinions untenable, and pronounced the law 
to be a gricvous wrong to the Church. The Bishop of Natal, hold- 
ing the law to be more trustworthy than the Bishop of Capetown’s 
opinions, took his stand upon it, and for this Dr. Gray solemnly 
anathematized him. 

This is the whole question at issue. Bishop Colenso’s good or 
bad taste, his opinions, the general spirit of his Natal Sermons, are 
not under discussion. Bishop Gray ‘‘ excommunicated him” on 
certain grounds, which grounds are some of them doubtful, some 
in direct violation of English law.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CLERGYMAN. 


MR. ODGER’S CANDIDATURE AT CHELSEA. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE * SPecTaToR,”) 
Sin,—While heartily agreeing with your well-deserved rebuke of 
the Pall Mall Gazette’s most improper attack upon Mr. Odger, 
one of the candidates for this borough, perhaps I may be allowed 
to explain why I am unable to take so favourable a view as you do 
of his claims upon our support. 

‘When Mr. Odger came forward, two Liberal candidates had 
been in the field for more than a year, and had been, to all 
appearance, accepted and approved of by the Liberal party in 
general. ‘Two Conservative candidates had started a short time 
previously, whose prospects have of course been very materially 
improved by the action of Mr. Odger and his supporters ; in fact, 
but for this division among the Liberals, I believe they would have 
had no chance at all. The position assumed by Mr. Odger can, 
therefore, only be regarded as one of antagonism to one or both of 
the Liberal candidates, and of unintentional but none the less 
effective support to the Tories. 

A similar state of things unfortunately exists in several other 
boroughs ; a notable instance may be found only a few miles off, at 
the other end of the metropolis, but I forbear to mention names, 
or trespass further on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Liperan Evecror or CiELsEA. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent that mere priority of 
candidature on the part of others,—those men who have not 
served the borough as members, who have earned no gratitude 
from the electors,—should exclude a fresh candidate who is in- 
vited by a large and dissatisfied body of electors to enter the field. 
That is Mr, Odger's case. Ile received a requisition from 1,000 
working men to try his chance at Chelsea. We think this fully 
entitles him to ask to compare frankly with the other Liberal 
candidates his and their relative prospects of success. Mr. Odger 
has expressed his desire to do this, and his willingness to retire on 
fair evidence that he has less support than his brother candidates. 
We do not sce how he could do more.—LEp. Spectator.) 





BOOKS. 
ee 
ANCIENT FAITHS.* 


‘* Tus volume is the result of an inquiry, ‘ How it comes to pass 
that John and Jack are synonymous?’ ‘The question, once pro- 


pounded, led me onwards to such other names as Elizabeth, | 


Isabella, Anna, Annabella, William and Bill, Mary and Miriam.” 

Out of this innocent question has grown a large and elaborate 
work in two volumes, of which the first is published. Its method 
is tolerably indicated in the title given at length below, and any 
moderately well informed reader will at once see that such a 
method may be fruitful of results. If the Greek mythology had 
been utterly lost, we might recover the names of many of the 
Gods by noticing how Apollo enters into human names, such as 
Apollonius, Apollodorus, Apollocrates, Apollophanes, and others 
similarly ; and indeed the German god Tio has been recovered 
from oblivion by Grimm, by traces no stronger than these 


* Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names; or an Atlempt to Trace the Religious 
Beliefs, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems of Certain Nations, by an Interpretation of the 
Names given to Children by Priestly Authority or assumed by Prophets, Kings, and 
Hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, M.D, Vel. I. London: Triibner, 1868, 


‘—his presence in the word 7ue-sday being perhaps the strongest 
evidence. An example like the Ishbaal (Man of Baal), who was 
also called Ishbosheth (Man of Shame), tells us more; for it not 
only presents Baal as a god worshipped by him, but also shows 
that there were those who so abominated that god that they would 
not utter his name, but called him ‘* Shame.” 

But it is not enough that the method be promising, and even 
philosophical. ‘The method alone does not yield the result ; know- 
ledge adequate to grasp the vast mass of matter that is only too 
easily collected, and judgment which can arrange it in its proper 
order of cause and effect, of primary and derivative, are required 
even more imperatively. Yet of these—knowledge and judgment 
—we are bound to say boldly we find none in Dr. Luman. 

His main theme is Hebrew nomenclature, and his pages are full 
of Hebrew characters and references to Phoenician and cuneiform 
words; yet of Hebrew he seems to know not aword. Lathrabhim 
(Song of Solomon, vii. 4), he says, means, ‘ ‘lhe populous gate,” 
apparently confounding Lath with Bayith, Beh, which, however, 
means house, not gate. Adam (homo), he tells us, denotes the male; 
but this is expressed by ish (vir). ‘The very first passage where 
Adam is used— Genesis i., 26-28—refutes his assertion, for there it 
is said of the creation of the human race, with especial reference to 
immediate propagation, and therefore of the two sexes together. 
The name of the Mesopotamian king, Chushan-rishathaim (Judges 
iii., 8), he says, **I take to signify, ‘ The bow of On, he shakes it 
opportunely.’” This extraordinary result is attained by dividing 
the word Chush+An+Rish+Athaim, assuming the identity of 
koph and caph (letters which rarely, if ever, interchange), insert- 
ing an aleph in order to manufacture out of the single letter » the 
name of the Lyyptian god On, inserting between + and sh the 
letter ayin (a remarkably firm letter, which is one of the rarest to 
drop out of a root to which it properly belongs), and somehow 
forcing Athaim to drop its final m aud to denote his (ime (whereas 
it could at best only denote my time), or opporltunely! Aud all this 
piling of one linguistic impossibility upon another is perpetrated for 
the sake of finding the name of the god On—represented here by 
the single letter x, and wanting even the initial breathing a/eph, 
which is absolutely indispensable. But Dr. Inman is a very devoted 
adherent of this god, whose name he finds at the beginning, 
middle, or end of words—we might almost say wherever the letter 
n stands: Aaron, Gideon, Hebron, Naaman. Now on and an 
are the two commonest formative syllables in Ilebrew ; it would 
only be consistent therefore to find the god’s name in aharon, 
“subsequent ;” rishon, * first;”’ 2ikkarou, “ remembrance.” 1t would 
be a precisely similar procedure to find the goddess /v in the Latin 
ditio, lectio, and all the words in /o. 

But if his knowledge of the languages he uses were as perfect as 
it is the contrary, Dr. Inman’s lack of judgment would have left 
his book nearly as unreliable as it now is. ‘The treatment of 
language, art, nythology, and all the higher functions of man has 
since the commencement of this century assumed a totally 
new aspect through the Aisturical principle. If at the 
present day we desire to trace an English word to _ its 
origin, we do not simply look for a word of similar mean- 
ing and sound anywhere on the earth’s surface, in China or 
Peru, and treat the coincidence as suflicient evidence. We know 
that the word has a certain length of ascertained history, and that 
this has first to be examined. We discover its earliest form in 
English, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, or Celtic ; and when we can trace 
it no further on English soil, we look out for the word of similar 
meaning and similar sound, not in the modern German, Danish, or 
French, but in the old forms of those languages. ‘hus alone can 
any reliable result be attained. Thus has comparative grammar 
become a science, whose laws can as little be ignored by the ety- 
mologist as those of physical science by the analyst. ‘Thus the 
degrees of aflinity and the want of aflinity between languages have 
been ascertained. Between quite distinct stocks, such as the 
Aryan and Semitic are now known to be, it would indeed be 
highly imprudent to reject without examination all suggestions of 
affinity in the case of particular words, which may always be ex- 
changed, however dissimilar the languages be; but even this 
would be more sound than the wholesale breaking-down of all 
barriers, in which Dr. Inman indulges his fancy. Here, for 
example, he finds a Hebrew word yi/, * exultation, rejoicing,” 
which, he says, was also “one of the many names of the sun 
amongst the ancient races who used the Shemitic language” 
(a very reckless assertion, by no meaus proved, yet esscutial to 
his argument) ; and he then goes on to tell us that ‘*in Scotland 
it is Gill, as in Gi//ian; in France it is Guill, as in Gu///aume,” 
and he elsewhere connects with it not only Celtic names like 
| Gilfillan, Gilmore, Gilpatrick, but even Giles, Gilbert, Gilfred, 
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ood even Julia! Did it never occur to him that Guillaume is the 
German Wil-helm, Gilfred similarly originally Wilfred? that 
Giles is only an English corruption of Egidius, and that the 
Latin j of Julia was pronounced like y, which destroys even the 
faint semblance of likeness? ‘Two more instances of utter dis- 
regard of the historical formation of languages, and we have done. 
Barb, denoting a Barbary horse, Dr. Inman combines with a 
Vedic (Sanskrit) verb, meaning to go! The Greek yivy [sic], 
«a woman” (which is a derivative from the prolific root yev of 
iy oj )y he presumes is from the Hebrew gévi, ** painted with 
colours ™! 

It will be thought that we have already wasted too much space 
on an utterly worthless book. But there is more behind—the 
book is not merely worthless, it is bad. All the evidence which 
can be elicited from such reckless, jumbling of languages as we 
have just noticed, is made to support a theory which finds the 
origin of religion and religious ideas in the recognition of mere 
creative energy, conceived in a perfectly carnal way and expressed 
by the vilest symbols. If this were the logical result of careful 
scientific induction, we could not withhold respect from one who 
had the courage to show forth a truth repulsive probably to him- 
self. But the case before us is different. If the letter ‘‘n” may 
anywhere stand for the god On, and “1” (we presume) for EI, 
and there is to be no method and no law in the mixing up of 
syllables and words from different ages and distant lands, why, 
language treated on this system may yield any result; which is 
equivalent to saying it yields none. ‘The Priapic system, there- 
fore, we are comforted to know, is not reached by argument, but 
adopted without argument, though no doubt Dr. Inman thinks he 
has argued. 

But, turning away from this empirical microscopic treatment of 
words long since dead, let us confront the spirit of those ages 
which contain the germs of the earliest accessible religious 
ideas, as it still lives for us in their mythology, poetry 
and art—and what is it? The earlier the stage, the 
less carnal is the conception of creation. ‘The Vedic mythology 
knows nothing of Siva, Vishau, and the Linga; its deities are the 
bright powers of the light, the air, and the wind ; its gods operate 
by the external forces of light, fire, and rain. So in Greece, the 
Homeric mythology, so often identical in its persons with the 
Hindu, is always identical in this bright and pure spirit ; and so 
in Scandinavia we have the still more palpable solar myth of Baldur 
in various forms. It is reserved for later times, when civilization 
is hoary in its sins, to bring religion down from heaven to earth 
and deify the carnal passion in Priapus. ‘The most certain result 
of recent investigation into comparative mythology is that Zeus, 
Jupiter, the Velic Dyaus, and the gods associated with him in the 
early ages, owe their names and attributes to perfectly pure and 
exalted conceptions, such as that of the bright heaven at noonday. 

We close with an extract which shows Dr. Inman under 
another light. If a large part of the life of Christ—or of the 
miraculous concomitants of what constitutes His real life—can 
be proved to be traditions from earlier ages and other lives, iu 
the name of Gol and truth let us know it! But we protest 
indignantly against having the following dished up from Godfrey 
Higgins, who wrote in 1836, when hardly any Sanskrit litera- 
ture was published (and he could not have read it if it had 
been), took all his information from inferior second-hand sources, 
and rode his hobby quite as perseveringly as his present 
follower. And to call Krishna Christina is a further offence, 
the folly of which certainly exceels its badness; for let it be 
remembered that ‘* Christ ” was not the name, nor even the title, 
of Jesus; but is only the Greek translation of the Hebrew title 
Messiah ; and that “ Krishna” in Sanskrit simply denotes black. 
The legends here recorded are jumbled together without the least 
discrimination of date or authenticity, and are mostly late and 
apocryphal stories. Maya is a Sanskrit philosophical term de- 
noting il/usion, so that if she were called his mother (which she is 
not in reliable works), the fancied likeness to A/aria would turn 
out a maya, an illusion only. It scarcely needs to be observed 
that all the points which find no parallel in the life of Christ 
(which are nine-tenths of the whole) are omitted here. is flute- 
playing brings the animals under his sway ; he battles in single 
fight with serpents, men, and devils ; he strings the bow which 
no one else could ; he takes eight princesses to wife, &c. Surely 
herein he reminds us more of Arion or Orpheus, of Hercules or 
of Ulysses, than of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“Christna or Chrisna, also Vishnu, is one of the most popular of all 
the Hindoo deities. An immense number of legends are told respecting 
him, which are not worth recording here; but the following, condensed 
from the Anacalypsis of Godfrey Higgins, will well repay perusal. He 





is represented as the son of Brahma and Maia, and is usually called ‘ the 
Saviour,’ or ‘the Preserver.’ He, being a god, became incarnate in the 
flesh. As soon as he was born ho was saluted by a chorus of devatars 
or angels. His birthplace was Mathurea. Hoe was cradled amongst 
shepherds. Soon after his birth he was carried away by night to 
remote place for fear of a tyrant, whose destroyer it was foretold he would 
become, and who ordered all male children to be slain (an episode marked 
in the sculptures at Elephanta). By the malo line he was of royal 
descent, though born in a dungeon, which, on his arrival, he illu- 
minated, whilst the faces of his parents shone. Christna spoke as soen 
as he was born, and comforted his mother. He was preceded by his 
brother Ram, who helped him to purify the world of monsters and 
demons. Christna descended into Hades, and returned to Vaiconta. 
One of his names is ‘the Good Shepherd.’ An Indian prophet, Nared- 
Saphos, or Wisdom [did the Brahmans speak Greek ?] visited him, con- 
sulted the stars, and pronounced him a celestial being. Christna cured 
a leper; a woman poured on his head a box of ointment, and he cured 
her of disease. He was chosen King amongst his fellow cowherds, 
He washed the feet of Brahmans, and when Brahma stole the sheep and 
cowboys of his father’s farm (Nanda’s), Christna made a new set. 
Christna had a dreadful fight with the serpent Caluga. He was sent to 
a tutor, whom he astonished with his learning. Christna was crucified, 
went into hell, and afterwards into heaven.” 





AT HOME WITIL THE OLD NORSEMEN.* 
In the peaceful, sluggish, home-loving character of the present 
inhabitants of Scandinavia, it is scarcely possible to recoguize the 
descendants of that active and adventurous race of pirates who 
not only were the scourge of Western Europe from the days of 
Charlemagne down to William the Conqueror, but whose restless 
energy carried colonies of them to the ice-bound regions of Ice- 
land and Greenland, and, as American antiquarians declare, 
landed them even on the shores of Massachusetts and New York. 
As to the réle which the possession of but a little knowledge of 
some of the arts of a later time on the part of these pre-Columbian 
discoverers of America might have enabled their descendants to play 
in the world’s history it is useless now to speculate. ‘The sons of 
Odin unlearned their piracy as they learned Christianity ; but, in 
making them a more civilized and stay-at-home people, was it the 
same cause, we are fain to ask, which relaxed the springs of that 
lusty life, that exuberant energy, that daring enterprise, apparently 
marking them out for a place among the future dominant races of 
the earth? ‘The modern Dane has, doubtless, much of the toughness 
and pertinacity of his forefathers, but compared with what we 
know of the old Norsemen, with their irrepressible activity and 
enterprise, he seems to us, we confess, what his ancestors would 
have called a “ cinder-biter” (p. 14). It was, no doubt, anything 
but an agreeable sort of activity, that of the old Norsemen, for 
their neighbours, ‘ ‘Take the map” (says the historian of Nor- 
mandy and England, who is describing their doings only in Gaul, 
Belgium, and the border territories), ‘‘and colour with ver- 
milion the provinces, districts, and shores which the North- 
men visited, as the record of each invasion. ‘The colouring 
will have to be repeated more than ninety times successively 


before you arrive at the conclusion of the Carlovingian 
dynasty. Furthermore, mark by the usuidl symbol of war, two 


crossed swords, the localities where battles were fought by or 
against the pirates; where they were defeated or triumphant, or 
where they pillaged, burned, or destroyed; and the valleys aud 
banks of the Elbe, Rhine, and Moselle, Scheldt, Meuse, Somme, 
and Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Adour, the inland Allier, and all 
the coasts and coast lands between estuary and estuary, and the 
countries between the river streams will appear bristling as with 
chevaus-de-frise.” "The old Norsemen have unquestionably left 
their mark on France, and still more on England ; but it is by 
having contributed certain elements to our laws, our customs, anc 
our national character, and then lost their individuality in ours. 
They have given us our forest laws, our game laws, our land laws, 
perhaps our law of primogeniture. ‘They have helped to make us 
the athletic, sporting, horse-racing nation that we are. But they 
have not transformed us into Norsemen, nor converted Englaud 
into a Norse province. 

Uf this race, which, nevertheless, must ever possess a devp 
interest for us, as having exercised a most powerful influence on 
our national character and destiny, books of history have hitherto 
told us little but their exploits abroad. Of their ordinary private 
life in their Scandinavian homes we have had nothing but frag- 
mentary and disjointed pictures. In the modest little volume 
before us we find this gap supplied. Professor Keyser has 
patiently collected together the numerous details of the domestic 
life of the old Norsemen scattered through the old Sagas andl 
Kddas, and from these materials has succeeded in constructing a 
very complete and interesting picture of the every-day scenes aud 


* The Private Life of the Vid Northmen, Translated from the Posthumous Works 
of R. Keyser, late Professor of History in Christiania University, by the Moy, M, R. 
Barnard, M.A. 


London: Chapman and Hall. 1863, 
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occupations amid which the old Scandinavians passed from the 
cradle to the grave. The Norwegian professor's little book does 
for old Norseman what W. A. Becker's Charicles does for the | 
people of ancient Athens. The picture of old Norse family life as | 
thus presented before us is by no means one of shadow, unrelieved 
by features of a cheerful human interest. But the prepon- 
derating hues are nevertheless sulliciently in keeping with the 
character which the old Norsemen earned for themselves in 
those expeditions with which their name is indissolubly connected. 
The Norseman was indeed born to perils and hardships. A fearful 
ordeal awaited him at the very threshold of his mundane existence. 
**It was a law in those days,” says the Saga, ‘‘ that poor folk 
might expose their children if they pleased; but,” it is quaintly 
added, “it does not appear to have been a _ good law.” 
Even in wealthy families superstitious beliefs, differences be- 
tween man and wife, and quarrels among the relatives of 
the parents often prompted acts of infanticide. The female 
doctor,—and it may be parenthetically observed that the profession 
of medicine and surgery was almost a monopoly of the gentler sex 
of man among the Norsemen,—laid the newly-born child on the 
ground, where it remained untouched until its fate was decided. If | 
the decision, which lay with the father, was favourable, ‘ the | 
child was taken up from off the ground, and carried to the father, | 
who, by taking it in his arms, or by covering it with his cloak, 
publicly acknowledged that he took upon himself the duty 
of rearing it.” The treatment of exposed children may be 
gathered from the following example :—‘ The child of Orny and 
Ivar Ljome was taken out into the forest by their bondsman 
Freyetéin, who wrapped it up in a cloth, and placing a piece of 
salt pork in its mouth, deposited it in a hole under the roots of a 
tree, not leaving it till he had arranged everything in the best 
way he could.” It was, however, not uncommon for exposed 
children to be discovered and adopted by strangers. Norse boys 
appear to have been much the same as boys have ever been. 
The typical boy of the period was a very self-willed, unruly 
youth, addicted to playing rough practical jokes on his elders, and 
not unfrequently bringing himself and others to an untimely end 
in the process. Ilis education consisted priucipally in athletic 
exercises. He was trained ‘to use any kind of weapon, to be a 
proficient in sword exercise, to throw a spear, to shoot with a bow, 
to ride, to swim, to run on ‘ski’ (a kind of snow skate), row, 
wrestle, to work in wood and in metals; to which may be added 
the exercise of hunting with hounds, training falcons or hawks, 
and skill in playing upon the harp.” ‘The mental or 
literary accomplishments open to him included a _ know- 
ledge of Munes, the art of verse- making, acquaintance 
with the laws and the old religious and historical myths, in 
addition to some training in the art of public speaking, and in 
some cases even the acquisition of foreign tongues. In the 
earliest periods of Norse history, even the girls appear to have 
been trained in the same athletic arts as the boys, for the Eddas 
leave no doubt that, like the Amazons, uumarried females at 
one time took an active partin warfare. ‘Towards the end of the 
pagan era, however, it was considered a monstrous thing for 
females to have anything to do with manly exercises, or with 
weapons ;” and accordingly, in later ages, the education of girls 
was principally such as would fit them to become good house- 
wives. As we have previously intimated, however, some girls 
were trained to exercise the profession of physicians. 





The swains and damsels could not complain that the customs of 


ing an acquaintance with each other. ‘They frequently met at the 
public games and assemblies as well as at banquets, where 
the cupbearers were always of the gentler sex, and where it was 
the custom for men and women to drink with each other. At the 
meetings of the Thing or public Courts, to which large numbers of 
people used to flock, a kind of athletic festival, somewhat analogous 
to the Olympic games, was generally held, in which the young 
men exhibited their prowess and proficiency in all kinds of manly 
sports. ‘The approval of the maidens was by no means an 
object of indifference to the competitors, and many a first im- 
pression was there made which resulted in a connection of a more 
dntimate character. Neither were the maidens, on the other hand, 
inexpert in finding opportunities to hold a conversation with their 
favourites.” The result of these athletic contests was, however, by no 
means always of an uniformly peaceful nature. It is mentioned, 
more especially in cases where the young men of one district had 
challenged those of another to a trial of skill, that the conquerors 
by their insolent behaviour frequently exasperated the defeated 
party to such a pitch that from friendly games the combatants 





re 

passed to a deadly encounter, in which blood was freely spilt 
and lives were often taken. 

In the account which our author gives of the banquets ang 

drinking customs which formed so distinguishing a feature jp 


| Norse life, in the description of the various kinds of games ang 


sports to which the old Scandinavians were addicted, including 
hunting with hounds, falconry, horse-racing, wrestling, boating, 
&c.,—subjects into which we have not space to go,—the English 
reader cannot fail to remark the striking similarity between 
the amusements of the old Norsemen and those of his own 
countrymen in the present day. We will conclude our imperfect 
sketch of the contents of this interesting volume by quoting the 
only passage in which the freebooting expeditions of the Norse. 
men is referred to, and which exhibits the systematic and business. 
like manner in which they blended the pursuits of war and peace :— 

“Tho Viking expeditions, which throughout the whole duration of 
paganism, and far on into the Christian age, had been a source of wealth 
and a favourite occupation for the Norwegian chiefs and wealthy béader 
(yeomen), did not so entirely absorb the whole of the attention as to 
render them careless in the management of their households or in the 
prosecution of agricultural pursuits. It was customary, say the records, 
for the owner of a farm to sow his seed in the spring of the year, and 
then to set out on the so-called ‘Spring Viking.’ He returned home 
about midsummer, and, after seeing his crops housed, again set out, on 
the ‘Autumn Viking,’ from which he did not return till about the end 
of November, when he remained quietly with his followers at home over 
the winter. Besides this, when the donde had got into years, he would 
contine himself entirely to agriculture, and let one or other of his 
younger sons go on the ‘ Viking ’ instead.” 

We have only to add further that Mr. Barnard has performed 
his part of translator very fairly, and that the little work he has 

Pp y yy 

put into an English dress deserves to be recommended not ouly to 
the general reader, who will be both instructed and entertained by 
it, but also to the young student of the Norse language and litera- 
ture, to whom it cannot fail to prove of great assistance. 





THE ENGLISH BONDMAN.* 
In the excellent edition of the Percy Ballads which Mr. Furnivall 
and Mr. Hales have just completed, one of the most curious relics, 
now published for the first time, is the story of John de Reeve. 
The idea is one that often occurs in the Arabian Nights’ Tales, 
and in all popular collections of legends. The sovereign comes in 
disguise or unknown to the house of some poor man, is hospitably 
entertained, hears himself and his ministers criticized with a 
freedom most unusual at Court, profits by the unintentional 
lesson, and rewards his monitor. In the case of John de Reeve 
the story turns against the oppressions of the Royal ollicers. John, 
a bondman on Crown land, is at first afraid to receive the benighted 
sportsmen who ask him for guidance and shelter. On their oath 
that they will do him no harm he takes them in, warning them 
that they will have bad cheer,— 
“Salt bacon of a year old, 

Ale that is both sour and cold, 

1 dare eat no other meat, 

I soll my wheat each year 

For I dare not eat that I get.” 
He is true to his word, and the fare set before the King and his 
two companions is so bad that they petition for a change. A vow 
of secrecy is exacted, and on their promise never to tell ** E:lward, 
our King,” how the reeve lives, the guests are served with spiced 
bread, red wine and ale, boar’s head, capons, woodcocks, and all 
other dainties of the medieval kitchen. ‘The story ends by telling 
how John was summoned to Court soon afterwards, where he 
broke the porter’s head for keeping him outside, foreed his way in, 
and was knighted, and pensioned, with an admonition to be always 
kind and courtcous. 

Mr. Furnivall has taken this text for a very interesting disser- 
tation. John de Reeve is called and calls himself a bondman, 
though of a rather privileged class :— 

“A husbandman, forsooth! I am, 
And the King’s bondman,— 
Thereof I have good liking.” 
Though he rather despises his guests as beggarly courtiers, hangers- 
on upon the great, he will not sit at the same table with them:— 
“For it was never the law of England 
To set gentles’ blood with bound.” 
He lives in constant fear of the Crown officers, and affects a poverty 
below his condition :— 





* On Bondmen: the Name and the Class with Reference to the Ballad of John de Reeve. 
By F. J. Furnivall. London: Triiduer. 
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i “JT yo girt in a russet gown, 

My hood is of home-made brown, 

I wear neither burnet or green, 

And yet I trow J have in store 

A thousand pounds and some deal more.” 
‘Yuken by our common standards of value, a thousand pounds in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century would be equal to fifteen or 
twenty times its amount in our present coinage. But it really 
represented an even larger sum; and a man with so much money 
in hand, and with the office of reeve or bailiff and a farm, might 
rank in yearly income with a modern squire. It is natural to ask 
how a “ bondman” of ‘‘churl’s kin” came into the possession 
of such property; how wealth and a dependent position were so 
curiously intermixed. 

Mr. Furnivall first explains the real meaning of the term 
‘¢bondman.” Our best philologists, such as Mr Wedgewood and 
Mr. Earle, agree that it has nothing to do with the sense of 
¢+pound” or ‘‘ bond,” as we now understand it. The old 
‘‘bonder” was simply the ‘ bauer,” or boor, the man living on 
the soil; just as the ‘‘ husband ” is the master of the house. Never- 
theless, there is a real meaning in the philological corruption, 
which has superseded the actual derivation. Labour is the great 
want of early societies, and all mect it pretty much in the same 
manner, by attempts to bind the great masses of the population to 
the soil. It was so as early as Roman times in Britain, and the 
foman limitations of freedom were sedulously perpetuated by the 
Saxon conquerors. Every fresh inroad of barbarians added a few 
thousands to the class of free yeomanry, and every period of peace 
saw the freemen absorbed by the nobles, and losing their rights. 
In fact, experience has proved that free labour and slave labour 
cannot exist side by side. By the time of the Norman Conquest, 
when five men in six were either serfs or slaves, it is scarcely 
wonderful if the terms bondman, villan, and churl were already 
degraded in popular estimation, and had begun to acquire second- 
ary meanings. A false, but plausible etymology attached itself to 
the word **bondman,” which, however, is not older than the 
thirteenth century, and a perverted history of a whole class of 
Englishmen has in this way been handed down to us. 

Now that bondmen were serfs, not slaves, and serfs of every 


degree, seems abundantly proveable. Where the Coustitutions of 


Clarendon enact that “the sons of rustics” shall not be admitted 
to Orders without the consent of their lords, the English bio- 
grapher of Becket translates thus :—‘‘ If a bondeman had ason,” 
and in a passage of Robert of Gloucester which has come down to 
us in two versions, the word which is ‘* bondinen” in one place 
is “tenants” in another. The bondman was, in fact, a tenant 
on land which he could not leave under a lease which he could not 
throw up. He paid his rent originally in labour and in kind. 
Afterwards, as money became plentiful, these dues were commuted 
for fixed payments. As a rule, the tenant had a right to retain 
his holding of land during his life-time, so long as he duly dis- 
charged its services. ‘The amount of time which he gave for 
labour-rent may be put roughly ata third of the year; and he might 
e called on for other work in emergencies, though on these occa- 
sions food was commonly found for him, and he could not be 
pressed for more than a limited time. ‘The great grievance of the 
lower members of the class was that they could be tallaged or 
taxed at their lords’ pleasure ; though this, after Magna Charta, 
seems to have been limited to times of general taxation. ‘The lord 
then recouped himself on his vassals for the aid given to the State, 
and while he could only demand certain fixed and reasonable 
amounts from his free tenants, he might take all but their neces- 
sary furniture and the implements of their work from those tenants 
who were talliageable. At a very early period, English feeling 
resented these capricious imposts. The chronicler of St. Alban’s 
tells us that the men of Redburne, in Richard II.’s time, *‘ for their 
inveterate malice,” would sooner be assessed at forty shillings 
apiece than pay forty pence of their own free will. Perhaps they 
had some reason for *‘ their inveterate malice.” ‘Their pretension 
was that they were only bound to pay a customary fine of forty 
shillings in all at the consecration of every new abbot, an event 
that occurred about once in twenty years. But their case broke 
down. A charter which they forged was proved false by internal 
evidence, and refuted by the documents held by the abbey. An 
attempt at forcible resistance, in which the abbey bedel came in 
for blows, was put down by the bailiff of the liberty. In the 
end, they had to pay a tax, which the abbey chronicler thinks 
“abundantly moderate,” but which amounted for one year to 
118s. 10d., or nearly three times as much as they proffered for a 
lifetime. It is little histories of this kind, such as were then taking 
place over all England, that explain the terrible significance of 





the rising under Wat ‘Tyler. It was not so much actual ill-usage, 
as capricious taxation, of which the bondman had to complain. 

No doubt, actual ill-usage was not impossible, and there were 
times of exceptional oppression, and districts which the law did 
not reach, and where the strong man did his will. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Furnivall’s view of the condition of the English lower classes 
is, we think, coloured by the extracts he quotes from Norman 
and French writers, which are true mainly of the Continent. 
From the time of Duke Richard II., in the eleventh century, 
** Jacqueries ” have been a feature of social life in Normandy 
and France proper, while the two or three English outbreaks have 
been almost bloodless. In that remarkable chapter in which 
Fortescue discusses ‘* what harm would come to England if the 
Commons were poor,” he argues that their well-being is the great 
cause of the good order in England, and contrasts them with the 
impoverished people of France and Bohemia. Ile even speaks of 
a party in England who talked in the style of some Continental 
publicists, how desirable it would be to keep the people poor, that 
they might not think of their rights, and without arms, that they 
might not vindicate them. It is true that Robert of Brunna 
speaks of rich men as corrupting matrons and deflowering virgins. 
‘That some cases of violence may have happened in remote dis- 
tricts and have remained unpunished may be granted probable. 
But the records of our Law Courts prove that high and low were 
alike called to account, and that if the noble escaped fine 
or punishment, it was because his offence never came into court, but 
had been the subject of previous composition. Above all, let Mr. 
Furnivall say how many of the old ballads, which no one knows 
better than himself, turn on violence from the noble to the peasant 
woman. Oddly enough, the only cases we can recall are where 
the churl intrigues with the well-born lady, as in ‘‘ Glasgerion ” 
and * The Child of Elle,” and Glanville gave it as a reason for not 
allowing violence to be condoned by marriage that no well-born 
woman would be safe from bondmen. ‘There is another point 
which we could wish to see elucidated. Fleta says that in his 
time the lord was deprived of the power of life and death over his 
servi, and was not allowed to use more than a reasonable severity. 
Of what nature, one would like to know, was the correction admin- 
istered ? and who were the serfs liable to it? It seems certain that 
no man in John de Reeve’s position and time could be flogged for 
arrears of work. There must have been some code pretty gene- 
rally known and scrupulously enforced, for nothing is more jea- 
lously watched than a distinction in servitude. But no one seems 
to have drawn up a penal tariff, and we may perhaps infer that 
our English clowus were too rough to grumble at a few blows now 
and then, and too stubborn to endure constant brutality. ‘That 
they might be coarsely fed seems certain, ‘* Some discreet house- 
keepers,” says Fleta, ‘* cause the flesh of sheep who have died of 
murrain to be soaked in water for a certain time, say between the 
ninth hour and eventide, and then hung up till the water runs out of it ; 
and when this flesh has been afterwards salted and dried, they have 
it valued and weighed out among their workmen and household.” 
Bad as this seems, we believe *‘ braxy mutton,” the same food, only 
less carefully prepared, is to this day a favourite article of diet 
among Highland shepherds. 

How long and to what extent bondage to the land lasted is a 
question that has been only partially worked out. But many 
causes conspired to make the transition to freedom easier and 
quicker in England than elsewhere. Owing to the smallness of 
our island, our kings were able to hold their nobles in check, and 
were jealous of tolerating a regal power over the vassals. ‘The 
great profits of the wool trade indaced landowners to free their 
serfs, in order that they might turn their holdiugs into pasturage. 
The monasteries in their latter days courted popularity by grant- 
ing manumissions on easy terms. Accordingly no rebellion of the 
sixteenth century had any measure of enfranchisement as its object. 
What the people at large wanted was, in fact, work on the land ; 
that sheep-walks should not be extended, commons enclosed, or 
ploughmen thrown out of employ; and many among them would 
have preferred the old servitude to a liberty that left them with- 
out food. ‘This, perhaps, explains the curious vitality by which 
bondage lingered on in districts till it was finally swept away 
under Charles Il. That it was an imperfect system at 
best, inadequate to the wants of a growing society, and admit- 
ting of gross abuses may readily be allowed. But that it was 
a crying or general evil as late as the sixteenth century is more 
than we are prepared to admit, even on the strength of Mr. Furni- 
vall’s illustrations. Fitzherbert’s strong language against the 
system really shows that it was falling into decay. When a writer 
tells us that ‘to have any Christian man bonden to another is the 
greatest inconvenience that now is suffered by the land,” he is surely 
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alluding to an exceptional evil, which was already condemned by 


public opinion. What the state of parts of France was more than | 
a century later has been abundantly shown by the publication of ; 
the Grands Jours d'Auvergne. But if we differ from Mr. Furni- 

vall as to some slight inferences that he has drawn, we are none | 
the less grateful to him for a piece of solid work well executed. | 
‘The illustrations from philology and our early literature are of real | 
value to the historian, and cover ground that few, indeed, have | 


explored. 








OVER HEAD AND EARS.* 
Tuts story contains perhaps Mr. Dutton Cook’s most careful and 
finished work, and seems to us to raise him as a novelist to a con- 
siderably higher level than he has ever before occupied. Much of | 
the painting it contains is not inferior to Mr. ‘Trollope’s, and | 
though there is less vigour, less liveliness, less effervescence than is 
almost invariably to be found in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s tales, and | 
though Mr. Cook has not the art of keeping his conversations so 
flowing and interesting as Mr. Trollope’s, even where they seem 
to have least bearing on the development of the plot, always are, 
there are many scenes and some characters of which Mr. 
Anthony Trollope would certainly not be ashamed. ‘The defect 
of the story is the sluggishness of the plot, and Mr. Cook’s 
unfortunate indulgence in lengthy reflections in his own name, 
after the manner of too many modern authors, commenting in 
a slightly satiric or apologetic vein on the characters he is 
setting before us. Mr. Trollope himself does this, no doubt, at 
times; weighs Phineas Finn in the balance and finds him wanting, 
or analyzes why the Duke of Omnium, who had lived a bad life 
and never done any good to his country of any sort, is regarded 
with a certain thrill of awe, which is not accorded to the hard- 
working and estimable Duke of St. Bungay. But then he always 
does it very briefly. He never expatiates. Ile makes his point 
and leaves it. Mr. Dutton Cook often says a subtle and some- 
times, though seldomer than he supposes, a humorous thing, in 
these chapters of disquisition. But he is lengthy. He goes on at 
it after he has really done. He makes us turn the pages im- 
patiently to see how long this sort of thing is going to last. his 
is a defect. And now and then he lays a false emphasis on a 
character of which he had once perhaps an apergu, but which 
he cannot help feeling is gone wrong somehow, and which he tries 
to set right by retouching the lines in vain,—the lines themselves 
probably being ever solittle false, so that no retouching will set them 
right. We have a remarkable case of this, as it seems to us, in 
the character of Miss Elizabeth Brown, the apothecary’s senti- 
mental sister, whom Mr, Dutton Cook had evidently intended to 
make a great point of, and to whose portrait he returns again and 
again, though the reader is quite sick of her, and knows she is 
coming to no good. Lut this is the only instance we can adduce 
of a really manqué sketch in the novel, all the other principal 
characters (except, perhaps, ‘ Mouse,’ who is a loveable young 
lady, and not meant for anything more) being well, and some of 
them admirably drawn. The picture of the self-oceupied young 
artillery officer, who is so dreadfully afraid of being thought 
young, and so much concerned altogether about his personal 
dignity that he loses it irretrievably, and is ‘* managed ” by those 
who like to take the trouble to manage him, is one of the best 
sketches in any modern novel. And the domineering, drinking, 
self-indulgent, ill-bred drawingmaster, with his coarse egotism, 
his touch of artistic genius, his tenderness for bis granddaughter, 








his love of good cheer, his vulgar hospitality in loving to | 
have a butt at his table, and yet wishing to see that butt | 
comfortable and replete, his selfish good-nature, is more than a | 
sketch, a full-length picture which only a man of some genius could 
have painted. Let us give a specimen of Mr. Rudd. He is enter- 
taining Frankland Waring,—a very great swell in his eyes,—at | 
his cottage on Shooter's Hill :— 


“*Tfow are you, Mr. Waring?’ he said, shaking Frankland cordially | 
by the hand. ‘I hope I see you well. I’m very glad you found your- } 
self able to come and see mo again. I was very sorry I was out 
when you called before. But it was one of my Foot’s Cray days. 
ought to have let you know beforehand, and I wish I had. But then, | 
perhaps, you mightn’t have been here to-day, and I’m vory glad you | 
were able to come, and didn’t think it a liberty my asking you.’—' Of | 
course I didn’t.’—*‘ That’s hearty. I said to myself he’s of a friendly | 
sort, and, thinks I, he won't be too proud, I daro say, if he’s asked, to | 
come and eat his mutton with us of a Sunday. We're roughish in our | 
ways, just a bit roughish, you may say ; but you don't mind roughing it | 
for once ina way? Of course you don't. I said you wouldn't. And | 
you're heartily welcome. Can aman say more? Mary was afraid you | 
might think it a libercy. But, says I, liberty be hanged! He ain't at 








eumiensn a eee, —— | 
* Over Head and Ears, A Love Story. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols. London: | 
Sampson Low. | 


all one of that sort. But women always think theirselves wiser than 
anybody else, and Mary was always rather one of the muddle-headed, 
Poor thing! she can’t help it, you know, it’s her way ; there's no sort of 
harm in her. She was for sending and getting all sorts of fine things 
to make a splash with—that’s the women’s way, that is. But I says— 
No ; a simple cut of mutton, that’s all that’s wanted. I chose it myself 
—I hope it may turn out well—as primo a leg for looks as ever I set 
eyes on; and the butcher said he'd warrant it as good a leg as ever he'd 
had in his shop. I brought it home myself from Woolwich in my trap, 
That's the way to shop. Pick out what takes your fancy, and carry it 


| away with you,—leg of mutton or what not. It’s the only way to pre- 


vent mistakes. I went into the kitchen just now to have a look at it, 


' and seo how it was getting on. First-rate it looked ; and it will be done 
|toaturn presently. It smelt uncommon good. I can smell it here, 


And now will you take anything after your walk? Just a glass of ale, 
or anip of something stronger? It’s warm this morning, and stiflish 
walking up the hill, isn’t it? Just as you like; you've only to say the 


| word, you know, if you want anything. This is Liberty Hall, this is, so 


far as it goes. Doas they do in the Friendly Islands, that’s what I always 
say, only don’t spoil your appetite for the leg of mutton. But come in, 
You're tired, and will be glad to set you down for a bit, I dare say.’ 
.... You seem to have some nice pictures here, Mr. Rudd,’ said 
¥rankland.—‘I've better in the other room—what I call my workshop 
—-where we're going to have dinner,’ Mr. Rudd answered ; ‘ yet these 
are not what you may call to be sneezed at. Some of them’s very choice 
things indeed, though small. I haven't room for anything big in this 
place. I've got them together at odd times, I scarcely know how. Some 
of them was presents from the artists themselves; some I've swopped 
things of my own for. Of course I've never been able to stand much money 
out of pocket to got them, but the dealers will generally take things of my 
own in exchange. You seo they're as good as money to them, though 
they ain't always tome. Yes, they're very pretty specimens, these are, 
most of them. ‘That's a Copley Fielding, that is; very sweet, ain’t it? 
I call that a lovely background.’ (Mr. Rudd pronounced the word ‘ bag- 
ground.’) ‘Pure gold, that is. Here you have a jolly bit of Constable. 
Wonderful moist, ain’t it? You can almost see the raindrops falling, 
and stirring up the puddles, and shining and trickling about these here 
palings and stumps of trees in front. Out and out crisp and bright. 
That’s worth money, that is. There’s a Davy Cox—slight, but good. 
Little more than a study of clouds and heath country, only afew strokes 
of the brush, but you can seo the master in it; he knew what to do 
with his brush, and what colours to dip it into, which is a good deal more 
than a many knows. ‘There’s duffers in all trades, you know, and there 
ain’t a few of them as calls themselves artists. Yes, that’s a pleasant 
mementer of old Davy Cox.’ It was not possible to resist the enthu- 
siasm with which Mr. Rudd exhibited and commented upon his art 
treasures. As he spoke, pointing out their especial charms with his 
restless forefinger, he would dust the glasses with his handkerchief, 
breathing on them and rubbing them to a bright polish. Before the 
works in oil colour he would moisten the palm of his hand and pass it 
over them with tender anxiety that they should be seen to the utmost 
advantage with clean surfaces and unsullied hues. ‘Here’s a Etty; 
merely a study—znood, of course, or it wouldn't be Etty: juicy, ain't it? 
There's flesh !—don’t it seem to swell out from the canvas? Why, you 
might eat it, you know!’ And Mr. Rudd smacked his lips with canni- 
balistic gusto. ‘It’s perfectly lovely, the colour of that is; I don’t know 
where you'd find anything to beat it. The drawing I won't say so much 
about ; here and there I fancy it ain’t quite the thing—not but what in 
drawing from the nood many things are really right that don’t look it, 
and that people will haye are wrong. You see, nature varies a good 
deal, and perfection’s out of the question, in models asin everything else. 
Etty went straight ahead and painted what he saw—or what he thought 
he saw—and he may be right here, though I don’t say as much ; and the 
calf of that left leg never did satisfy me, I own. He wasa out-and-out 
great painter was Etty ; I don’t know when we shall see such another. 
And as he passed on, Mr. Rudd gave the late painter's work a friendly, 
playful slap at parting from it—a sort of affectionate compliment to the 
realistic aspect of its flesh and blood.” 

Old Mr. Rudd is a figure we shall remember almost as we remem- 
ber Mrs. Greenhow, or the Rev. Mr. Slope, or Archdeacon Grantly, 
and a great deal better than we remember the mass of our ordinary 
acquaintances ; for when a true artist once succeeds in painting his 
picture, he makes it, we may say without a bull, a great deal more 
life-like than the original would be to ordinary eyes. What else 
were the magic of art? Almost equally good is Mr. Rudd's daughter, 
the common-place, overworked Mary Rudd, who is rather proud 
of having bad dreams, and looks for admiration on account 
thereof ; and quite equally good, but for the comparative slight- 
ness of the sketch, is the picture of Mrs. Waring, the sagacious, 
reserved, moderate-miuded, administrative mother, * worldly, but 
not too worldly ” as most people would say, considerate for all her 
family, reticent with all, yet with a large fund of real affection at the 
bottom. ‘The scene in which she shakes her younger son's resolve 
to stick to his youthful engagement is perfect in its way ; and the 
study it indicates of the moral advantages gained for the purpose of 
a discussion by special physical incidents to it, is a trait in the very 
manner of Mr. Authony ‘lrollope, though obviously not imitated 
from him. Mrs. Waring gets her son to try on some of his new 
sets of collars and shirts,—he is being fitted out for Canada, whither 
his battery of artillery has been ordered,—and when he is stuck full 
of pins and humiliated by the adhesion of extrinsic calico to his 
manly person, she just glides into the subject on which she desires 
to shake his resolve. ‘The finesse of the good lady and the strict 
moderation and skilfulness of all she saysare beyond praise. Very 
subtle, too, is Mr. Cook’s remark on the moral advantage which 
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she won for herself, when she did choose to display feeling, by her 


usual reserve :— 

“Qne gain from this habitual suppression of domonstration is, un- 
doubtedly, that the slightest departure from such a line of conduct comes 
with a sort of surprise upon people ; and the ability to surprise is of con- 
siderable value as an influence. Alfred had seldom heard his mother 
assume a tone that was distinctly tender or plaintive ; and he at once 
perceived that if she addressed to him an appeal or a remonstrance in 
regard to the ‘Mouse’ question, he must meet her by adopting a 
different line of argument to that with which he had encountered 
Frankland, and through Frankland his father.” 


We like, too, Frankland Waring, who is, we suppose, the 
real hero, and who is life-like enough at the outset, but less 
so, we think, at the close. He seems to represent, and, we 
suppose, is meant to represent, the author’s own general 
view of life; at least, Frankland Waring himself seems to 
be speaking not unfrequently in the chapters of disquisition 
to which we have alluded. Now, as a rule, no character, and 
least of all a character professedly ‘* viewy ” and superficial, can 
be painted effectively without a true contrast to indicate to the 
reader where such acharacter fails, what are the qualities he wants, 
as well as those which he has. It is perfectly true that in life you 
meet with pleuty of stories, and plenty of living groups, in which 
the characters are not so arranged as in any way to bring out each 
other’s limits and deficiencies. But then art is more than life, if 
also less. ‘The artistic selection of groups should be more than 
a “natural” selection, though it should, of course, be natural also. 
The result of painting Frankland Waring with no other deeper 
and stronger character to bring him into relief, is to give 
the story altogether an air of superficiality and shallowness which 
does it little justice. You might be in danger of saying, in 
putting down the story, ‘* The work of a very clever artist, who 
sees nothing serious in life except kindly domestic feelings and what 
is called ‘ love,’—who interprets the force of the conventional as 
far beyond what it really is, —who does not see that beneath men’s 
thoughts of business and the social respectabilities, there is any- 
thing deeper which declines to be always stifled, and not unfre- 
quently succeeds in influencing their whole lives,—who, in short, 
takes the light, cultivated, conservative, anti-humbug view of most 
things, and calls that realisin.”’ We do not say that this would be 
a just judgment on Mr. Dutton Cook’s very clever and admirable 
painting. Butif itis not so, the fault is his own. He should 
have relieved such a hero as Frankland Waring by some character 
of greater depth, energy, and faith,—greater faults and higher 
virtues. Still, with all deductions, the novel has searcely any 
poor work in it, and no bad, trashy work. ‘The little failure there 
is, is failure that has only just missed success, and not missed 


it for want of pains. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@————— 

Notes Expository and Critical on Certain British Theories of Morals. 
By Simon S. Laurie, A.M. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Under this 
modest title we have a book which shows considerable learning and 
Mr. Laurie discusses the views of the principal theorists 


critical power. 
His own point of 


of the intuitional and utilitarian schools in morals. 
view may be best defined by an expression which he uses in reference 
to Mr. Mill. It is, he believes, in a non-personal, subjective, sentimental 
eudemonism that are to be found tho elements of the reconciliation of a 
strife which has lasted for more than two thousand years.” It is just 
possible that some of our readers may like to have these terms explained. 
Eudemonism, then, is the theory that places the chief good in happiness 
(<d6asuovin), and it is modified by the epithets attached to it. It must 
be non-personal, “ because a personal eudam onism might justify toitself 
any course of action on the simple ground of idiosyncratic preference.” 
It must be subjective, that is, within, not without the man. And it must 
be sentimental, that is, governed by moral sontiments. Mr. Laurie begins 
his volume with some extracts which exhibit the main features of the 
philosophy of Thomas Hobs. These are followed by criticisms on the 
theories of three great intuitional moralists, Lord Shaftesbury, Francis 
Hutcheson, and Bishop Butler. In Hume he sees the transition to the 
new utilitarianism which is devel »ped in Jeremy Bentham, Mr. Mill, and 
Professor Bain. We cannot follow him through the very wide field 
which he traverses, but we may say that he leaves upon us a general 
impression of ability and candour. His heaviest blows are directed 
against Professor Bain. We would not bid him hold his hand. 

The Hymns of Denmark: Translated by Gilbort Tait. (Strahan.)— 
We welcome a book which helps to make us acquainted with a 
literature not so well known as it deserves to be. There is plenty of 
vigour of thought and poetical fecling about these hymns; we are not 
89 certain that they will add much to our store of what is practically 
useful. “We have selected,” says Mr. Tait, in his preface, “ those 
which appeared to combine in the largest degree religious fullness and 





| lyrical fervour. Without this combination, a hymn, however otherwise 


remarkable, cannot be a good hymn.” Something more is wanted, a certain 
easy flow of sounds and a careful management of syllables, adapting 
them to the needs of the music and the capacities of the voice. The 
rubbish which constitutes nine-tenths of what is sung to religious and 
secular music, though neither rhyme nor reason, yet has this quality. 
It is often wanting in Mr. Tait’s translations. We may take as a 
specimen the following, which we select because it seems as good a hymn 
in some respects as anyin the volume. It is entitled ‘‘ Christ, King and 
Judge,” and the author's name is Ingeman :— 
* Rejoice, O Zion! earth rejoice! 
Behold thy King, He comes to thee; 
Hear, wintry north, the gladsome voice, 
Eternal summer bringeth He. 
* Each stone of stumbling and offence 
Sweep from His path; green branches strow,— 
Strew festive garments. Love immense 
And joy immense before him go. 


“ Blessed each spot He deigns to tread, 
Each nation, kingdom, He draws near 
He comes! Already grief hath fled,— 
Away have fled death, sin, and fear; 
* And charity her succours yields, 
The palms of peace greet, waving, Him ; 
And bope sustains and cheers and shields, 
Shadowed by wings of cherubim. 
* Bow down before thy King, my soul ! 
Earth's Kings, before Him bow ye down ; 
Before Him monarchs humbly roll,— 
Height, might, and splendour, throne and crown, 


“ He in the mystic Land divine 
The sceptre wields with valiant hand. 
In vain dark, evil powers combine,— 
He Victor rules the Better Land” 

Two or Three Weddings. A Tale, (Bennett.)—This is a simple 
story of very modest size, which tells us how two young women, one the 
daughter of a poor country clergyman, the other the daughter of a 
broken-down London trader, sought to carn something for themselves ; 
how they were helped by an old lady, at once benevolent and wise, who 
had made a moderato fortune by keeping a shop; how they fared in 
their efforts; and what was the end of them. When we had read about 
fifty pages we thought more highly of the book than we did when we 
came to the ond, though we never lost our interest in it. The story of 
how Maria Holden set up her little shop and almost starved herself in 
her stern resolve to be honest is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos. The second heroine does not interest us so much. But we strongly 
recommend our readers to judge for themselves. Thore are some capital 
bits of character. Old Mrs. Hodgson, shrewd and kindly, yet a sensible 
woman, but not superior to gossip or incapable of being indiscreet and 
impulsive, is very well drawn. The dialogue is natural and lively ; and 
not unfrequently we find a sontence which shows a faculty of keen 
observation and no small power of expression. How truo is this of some 
women :—“ So ingrained was this falsehood of nature, that thoy were 
capable of wearing a borrowed garmont or ornament because it was more 
costly than their own, and feeling elevated in their own opinion during 
the time they had it on.” If wo may judge from the absence of any 
name or description of the author on the title-page, this is a first work. 
It gives great promise; we congratulate the writer, and hope to meet 
her soon again. 

The Theory of Money. By a Scotch Banker. (Nimmo.) — The 
“Scotch Banker” puts on his title-page for a motto the words “ Ex 
tencbris lux.” This is exactly what we want in this matter, but it is not 
exactly what he gives us. Sometimes he is epigrammatic and anti- 
thetical, and is brilliant doubtless, but not with the sort of brilliance 
which illuminates. For instance, we are impressed rather than 
instructed when wo are told that “labour is the slave of appetite 
and the automaton of accident.” When we read that “supply means 
demand, and demand means supply,” tho obscurity is of @ more 
common-place kind. The word “means” signifies, we suppose, “ im- 
plies the existence of.” But the “Scotch Banker,” if he does not 
always express himself very happily, seems to bo generally sound in his 
views. Le has sat, and not without profit, at the feet of Adam Smith 
and John Stuart Mill. Generally, we should say, he is more successful 
in describing and explaining commercial arrangements than in enun- 
ciating economical principles. is chapters on “The Foreign Ex- 
change” and “Tho Import and Export of Money ” are spe- 
cially worth reading. And he explains in his appendix with 
sufficient clearness the peculiarity of Scotch banking, the system 
of “cash credit.” On the whole, his book is of considerable value. 
Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, by Ernest Seyd (Effingham 
Wilson), is a much more elaborate and technical work on the same 
subject. It supplies a vast amount of valuable information on currency, 
on the precious metals, on the methods of assaying, and on the bullion 
trade generally. To these is added a complete account of all the mone- 
tary systems of the world, of the “ Foreign Courses of Exchange,” and 
a scheme for “ Universal Coinage.” We can only notice the appear- 
ance of Mr. W. L. Sargant’s elaborate Defence of Sinking Funds 
(Williams and Norgate). 

The Collector. By Wenry F. Tuckerman, with an Introduction 
by Dr. Doran. (Hotten.)—It would have been well if Dr. Doran 
had done what one supposes he undertook to do, Seven-and-twonty 
pages of gossip are not an introduction because they happen to come at 


| the beginning of the volume instead of the middle or the end. We 
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ought to am been told something about Mr. Paihia, who ke is 
and what he has written. A reviewer, of course, knows all this, as he 
knows everything, but the public is possibly not so well informed. And 
we are a little puzzled about the date of these Lssays. Mr. Tuckerman, 
“On Bridges,” tells us that Westminster Bridge is “ as truly the Swiss 
Laboyle’s monument of architectural genius, fortitude, and patience, as 
St. Paul’s is that of Wren.” Some few years have passed since West- 
minster Bridge could be called the monument of its architect's genius. 
Dr. Doran’s gossip is pleasant as usual, though somewhat careless. He 
spells Ben Jonson’s name with an “h,” and speaks of the infamous 
calumniator of Milton as ‘“Landor,” instead of “ Lauder.” Mr, 
Tuckerman himself disappoints us, partly for a reason which implies no 
fault on his part. We want to hear about the New World ; ho writes for 
readers who want to hear about the Uld. We are familiar to weari- 
ness with much of his anecdote and allusion. We seem, for instance, 
to have read half-a-dozen times before such a passage as the following, 
though it is probably as original as it can be :—‘‘ Evelyn and Pepys note 
3etterton’s triumphs; Tillotson learned from his effective elocution ; 
Tucker painted, and Pope loved him. The Yut/er comments on ‘ haughty 
George Powell ;' Jack Lacy still lives in his portrait at Hampton Court 
‘The great Mrs. Barry ’ is buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
&e., &c.”” We would ten times sooner hear something about American actors, 
but are not allowed a single word. Altogether there is little character- 
istic or national about our author. On “Statues ” he is emboldened to 
say something about American success in sculpture, and the essay on 
“Preachers” indicates decided views about religion. Generally he is 
somewhat wanting in colour, yet readable, nevertheless. 

ScunooL. Booxs.—We have received two volumes of the “Clarendon 
Press Series,” which will be found exceedingly useful by those who 
may wish to introduce into the curriculum of education a genuine and 
systematic teaching of “ English,” These are a work on the Principles 
of Grammar, by Mr. Thring, of Uppingham; and Spenser's Faéry 
Queene, Book 2, edited by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Mr. Thring’s elaborate 
treatise is a complete answer to the common statement that there is no 
such thing as English grammar. He aims, as his title gives us to 
understand, at a philosophical explanation of the rules which he states, 
and this distinguishes his method from that of the grammars of the 
classical languages with which we are most familiar. But his book is 
not the less a formal grammar for that. He gives us also, and this indeed 
occupies the greater part of the volume, a copious selection of what are 
called “ mood sentences” from Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and Tennyson. 
With these he illustrates conditional, relative, and dependent constructions, 
a useful labour, which has been copiously expended on the Greek and Latin 
tongues, and which will be anything but wasted when it is applied to our 
own. Mr. Kitchin’s book is one of the best things of the kind which 
we have seen. His notes are, perhaps, too scanty. A student working by 
himself would certainly find difficulties of construction in which he 
would bo glad to obtain a help which the editor does not give him. The 
explanations of philosophical and historical allusion seem more com- 
plete. There is a copious and excellent glossary. The claims of another 
new subject of education are recognized in the Clauss Book of Modern 
Science (Simpkin and Marshall). The volume contains a great amount 
of information about mechanics, sound, light, meteorology, chemistry, 
&c., which a clever teacher would be able to make good use of, but which 
is quite capable in other hands of becoming as grievous a burden 
on boys’ minds as the dead languages ever have been. We have also 
received Irving's Catechism of Geography, rearranged by J. P. Bedlake, 
B.A. (Aylott), and an Introduction to the Use of the Tellurion Globe, by 
J. L. Naish, B.A. (Wyld). The peculiarity of the Tellurion globe is that 
it is furnished with concentric rings that represent the principal 
elementary circles of the earth and celestial sphere. Mr. Benham’s 
Student’s Examination Guide is designed to help young gentlemen 
through the preliminary examination for attorneys and solicitors, and 
will probably be as useful for that end as any book is likely to be. We 
have also to acknowledge MJaurby’s Chronological History of Lugland 
(Marby), and a Poetical Reading Book, by Charles Bilton, B.A. 
(Longmans). 
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Besant (W.), Studies in Early French Poetry, cr SV0........cceeeerseees (Mecmilt im) 86 
Bigg (J.), Supplement to the Reform & Registration Act 1867...(Waterlow) 2 0 
Braddon (Miss), Run to Earth, 3 vols post 8VO ........000 Ward & Lock) 31 6 
Brewster's (Sir D.), Letters on Natural Magic, new ed, by Smith, er svo (Te ge) 76 
Brierley (B.), * Ab-o-th’ Yate” in London. T2M0 sasees enscescsconsseesee(ss MAO WOOG) 1 © 
Buchanan's Dictionary of Scientific Terms, 12mo.. .(fegg) 46 
Cazin (A.), The Phenomena and Laws of Heat, 12mo , (Low) 50 

(Low & Co.) 46 


Cleveland (C. D.), Lyra Sacra Americana, 12mo.... 
Collection of Public General Statutes passed 1867 
Cox (G. V.), Recollections of Oxford, er 8vo,. 


re & Spottiswoode) 
.(Maemillan) 
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Craik (G. M.), Lost and Won, 12mo « ‘hapman & Hall 106 
Dunn (H.), The Kingdom of God, Cr 8V0 .....c.cccccccesccccscesscsccosccccoeee (Simpkin) 4 6 
Great (The) Unwashed, by the Journeyman I ‘rT, er Svo (Tinsley) 7 6 
Holmes (W.), Religious Emblems and Allegories, er 8vo.... « (Tegg) 36 
Howitt (M.), John Oriel’s Start in Life ..........6. «. (Seeley) 10 
Lily (John), Euphues, ed by Arber, 12m9 (A. Murray) 4 0 
Mignonette, A Tale by A. G., er 8vo ..... «. (Seeley) 5 0 
Newton (John), An Autobiography and Narr: Svo......(R. T. 8.) 5 0 
Ralegh (Sir W.), Life of, with his Letters, by E. Ex iwards, 2 vols...(Maecmillan) 32 0 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. 18mo ...........6- ee (Tegg) 1 6 
Scott (Sir W.), Poetical Works, Roxburgh Ed, vol 10, 12mo . Bl ack) 3 6 
Standing Orders of the Lords and Commons for 1869, 12mo ......... (Ww aterlow) 50 
Stephens’ New Commentaries on the Laws of England, 4 pemneaey Ft 7 84 0 
Stowe (H. B.), Men of Our Times (American), 8vo . (Low & Co,) 12 6 
Vaughan (D. J.), Thoughts on the Irish Church Ques seid "OM: acmillan) 10 
Woman's Kingdom, by the Author of “ John Halifax,” 3vols (Hurst & Blackett) 31 6 
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Wynter (A.), Curiosities of Civilization, Cr SVO ..ssssscesssssseosesseeeee (Hardwicke) 


Shortly will be published, Mr. WALLACE’S IMPORTANT WORK, 
r o hy r I~IL 3 Pw 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. 
A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, 1854-62. 
WITH STUDIES OF MAN AND NATURE 
BY ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 
With Maps and numervus Ilustrations, 


Extract FROM Dr. Hooker's ADDRESS TO THE BRitisit ASSOCIATION.—“ Of 
Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical biology it is not easy to 
speak without e uthusiasm; for, putting aside their great merits, he, throughout hig 
writings, with a modesty as rare as [ believe it to be unconscious, forgets his own 
unquestioned claims to the honour of having originated independently of Mr, 
Darwin the theories which he so ably defends.” 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
The LIFE and LETTERS of Sir WALTER RALEGH., 


Based on Contemporary Documents. By Epwarp Epwakps, With Portrait, 


Price 1s, monthly, Illustrated. 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON,” Part L By GeorGE MACDONALD, 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 





Price ls, monthly. 


MACMILLAN’ MAGAZINE 
No, 108, for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. Mr. Edwin —_ on “A FREE ANGLICAN CHURCH.” 
2, Miss Yonge’s * CHAPL E T of P EARL S,” continued, 
3. Mr. Harry Che wae on “The FOOD of the PEOPLE.” 
4. Mr. EDWIN ARNOL bs “TRANSLATION from THEOCRITUS — ‘The 
INCANTATION, 
5 Mr. Helps’ * REALMAH,” continued. 


“OUR HEAVY GUNS.” 

The Archbishop of Dublin's Sonnet on “ A B ROTHE R and SISTER WHO DIED: 
at the SAME TIME, Abe rgcle, August 20, 1868." 

8. Professor Faweett on“ WHAT CAN BE ‘DONE for the AGRICULTURAL 

LABOURERS 7?” 

9 Mr. FRANCIS DAV ID MORICE’S * TRANSLATION from HORACE— GOOD 
RESOLU TION WS.’ 

NOTE to ARTICLE on *“ WOMEN PHYSICIANS.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 














Immediately, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH: 


A TALE, 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES REITHMULLER, Author of “ Teuton,” &. 
London: BELL and DALbY. 





BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA, 
New Volume this day. 


DEMOSTHENES: 


With an ENGLISH COMMENTARY by the Rev. Ropert Miston, MLA., Head 
Master of the King’s School, Rochester, and late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

VOL. IL. 8vo, 16s, containing the Speeches on the Embassy—against Leptines— 
against Meidias—against Androtion—agaiust Aristocrutes—against Timocrates— 
and against Aristogeiton, 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane; 
Covent Garden. 


and GEORGE BELL, York street, 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
New Volume this day. 


MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA SELECTA, 


With ENGLISIL NOTES by F. A. PALey, M.A., and the late W. H. SToNg, B.A., 
Browne Scholar in the University of Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d, 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane: and GEORGE BELL, York street, 
Coveut Garden, 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


> 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the Season are added as the demand 
increases, und an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming Works 
as they appear, 
First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





REVISED LISTS of BOOKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 








and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 22 Cornhill. 
MANCHESTER—LO Mosley street. 
LiveERPooL—50 Bold street. 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—Autumnal Fashions for Overcoats, 
Coats, Waistcoats, and Trousers. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN,—Autumnal Fashions for Overcoats, Morning Coats, 
Jacket Suits, Knickerbocker Suits, and Highland 


Dresses; also Hats, Hosiery, Shirts, &e. 
FOR LADIES.—Autumnal Fashions. Jackets, Paletots, Cloaks, Travelling 
Dresses, Riding Habits, Riding Pants, &e. 

Messrs. NICOLL'S Establishments are divided into Departments as above. _In 
each garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
| hours’ notice, 
| London: 114 116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; 
6| Mosley street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street. 


[ i J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e 


Frock Coats, Morning 












Manchester, 10 
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7s 6d, cloth, 


Original and Translated. By Witi1am 
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In a few days will be published, in $vo, price 2s, sewed. 


HE RELATIONS of JOHN WESLEY and of WESLEYAN 
METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHU r H of ENGLAND Investigated 
utber © 


H. Rigs, D.D., 





JAMES 
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Theology,” * * Essays + the Times,” &e. 





SOCIAL and POLITICAL DEPENDENCE 
SULPTURED REREDOS, WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
ing in lndia—The Underground Railway—Birmingham Notes—Lessons Taught by 


SPECTATOR. 
| Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
} nee 
WOMEN. By CHARLES ANTHONY, jun, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

6 
‘ The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View of 
the New Reredos, Worcester—Sketches of Stalls, Wiirzburg—Papers on Engineer- 
the Abergele Accident—and other interesting subjects —1 York street, Covent 
Garden, and all Newsmen. 





Modern Anglican | 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. | RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYS STE M | 
Al : AI aa 
| J PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, originated with them, has been 
URE CLARETS—E. LAZENBY and SON, adopted by other firms, but is only thoroughly carried out by themselves, 
Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W., direct | The poor arf Payment for a Cottage Pianoforte by Broadwood, Collard, 
sstenti » following pure unloaded Wines of their own special imaportatiou :— or Erard, is ... -- £5 5 Oo 
qeantien to Ge fe - Prices per dozen:— : ° The Quarterly Pay ment for one of Cramor’s 28-Guinea Pianettes is. -- 212 6 
pd , | Fora 42-Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage on sats ait «ow. 318 9D 
LIGHT BORDEAUX.. “yarswomnee 24s. = sweeney 2 X... sade srvareanes 36s. | Por a 60-Guinea Elegant Cottage or Oblique as wie om ww 5 5 O 
An excellent Dinner Wine. essert Wine, with Bouquet, | For One of the New Grand Pianofortes, in rosewood.. 990 
In cases of 3 dozens. Bottles and cases included. to walunt est 9  - w 0 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. " uly — mi walt ee ei = ove 
8 08s. | SHE I cicnstinvnienaecaniaaial 2. 84s : : 
CLARETS......++« ‘no =S ~ eee a lg = +" Oak Harmonium—1 Stop, on hire at 35s per quarter for four quarters. 
A i x “ “i Wine 7. ir First Fine Old Amontiliado and East Indie. Oak Harmonium—®5 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for eight quarters. 
intage = Ss 3 Ouk Harmonium—10 Stops, on hire at 40s per quarter for twelve quarters, 
| 









8. MEE scccosecsvssovcosseavesronses 38s to 120: - > J 2 & : . 
Grrr: AGNES .368 to 84s, voce Light Old ‘and Cc ‘teases Ww — Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—13 Stops, on hire at 60s per quarter for twelve- 
cht, Dry. Sparkling Wine, | up to very 0} al a r » | Quarters. . > , " 
) ae wend ny. - ¥ 3 , hee ng 1 Wi ines. very Old Crusted and Vintage | Oak Harmonium, Knee Action—19 Stops, on hire at 90s per quarter for twelve: 
- A pinan 26s to S48, | SAUTERNES .. 24s to 120s, | Tarters. 
6 tg no ” : | Harmoniums in rosewood or walnut case, 5s per quarter extra, 


OCKS 
_— A Light Rhine Wine, up to 


choice Growths. 





Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, 


A Light W Thite B Bordeaux, up 
to choice Liqueur Wines. 
OGNAC BRANDIES.—Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s, to very old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines maybe tasted, and orders are received at the 
Portman square, London, W. 


(207 AND 209 REGENT STREET; 
seseeeeesere 645 MOORGATE STREET, 
..64 WEST STREET. 
-“ .4, 5, AND 15 WESTMORELAND STREET. 
sovesceessereeeeeseeDONEGALL PLACE, 


LONDON .....cccseee. 
BRIGHTON . 
DUBLIN .. 
BELFAS' r.. ow 















DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink lab label ; cork brand sd * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 

T)\UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH W ILISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
oft1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
We. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DEL ic Ac IS, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, aud Wholesale 
at the Manufactory. 
Soho square, London. 






PARIS | EXHIBITION —Two GoLD MEDALS 


IEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTR ACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar, Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. Ilb., 14s; 4tb., 7s 6d; $lb., 4s; 
2s, equivalent to 1d half-a- -pint of best beef a. 
Retail of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian War ‘house- 
mists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwe Il, andall whulesale houses, and of Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark lane. 











WA PHOSPHATES in 

CHIL Le N’S FOOD promote the Growth of 
the Teeth, and prevent premature decay, CHAPMAN 
and CU.’s Patent Entire Wheat Flour, prepared for 
Nursery Use, contains all the constituents of the grain 
80 essential to good nutrition, oy adapted for 
Infants, and for making Puddings, &c., for growing 
children. In Packets, 3d, 6d, and Is Tins, 38; of all 
Chemists and Grocers. St. Jaines's Mills, Hats ham, S.E. 





YAU CE. ate E A and PERRINS. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Conn conan ‘The only Good Sauce.” Lmproves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


and 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
iT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY ‘STUDENTS’ 
CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


The Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Size, £5 5s; Second, £8 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, 
Fall Price Lists post free. 


OsBsERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB’S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India an® 
elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and present a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 


x 
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77 and 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Twelve Large Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Raths, and Metallic Bedsteads, he stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............+« 12s 6A to £20 Os each. 
Lamps (Moderate ur), from 6s 0d to £8 108 each, 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s 4d per 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Walesy. 
sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid, It contains upwards of 700 [lustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 





Shower Baths, from.. «88 Od to £6 0s cach, 
All other kinds at ‘the same rate, 


gallon, 


TABLE CUTLERY, | Bepptinc and Brp-HAanG- 


BRITANNIA METAL GOOps, | KITCHEN RANGES, CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
Dish Covers, Hor-WaTer | LAMPS, GASELIERS, BaTusand Tomer Wane, | Beo-Room CABINET Fur- 
| Tea TRAYS, Tron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
Uns and KETTLES, STEADS, TuRNERY Goons, &e. 





with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 


Newman street; 4, 6, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 
yst y 





YEWING MACHINES. 
Kw W. F. THOMAS and CO. 


These Machines were the First Made and Patented 
in England, and ever since 1846 have maintained their 
pre-eminence, They are adapted for Manufacturing 
and for Domestic Purposes, and range in prices from 
5s upwards. A Chain Stitch Machine complete, 








HEAL and SON, 1 TorreNnHAM Court ROAD, W. 


I EAL and SON'S” ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing 300 illustrations, with 

prices, of bedsteads and bed-room furniture, together 
with priced list of bedding, sent free by post, 

HEAL and SON, £5 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham nan Court road, London, W. £4 ds, 


For family use they are unrivalled. All lock stitch 
HEAL and SON, Torre: NHAM Count RoaD, W. 


Work alike on both sides, Catalogues and samples of 
work sent free by post. 

( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— | CHEAPSIDE, B.C, & REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, STREET, LONDON, W. 

Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, siete 

Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application a )- 

to TURESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to B* STE ADS, ou = tote » a and t_. 

wae  o ey pm str at . 

Somerset House, Strand, London. with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 

TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 

and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, 

Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


USE ONLY THE 


‘ Al N 
G L 1D N I I 1D) L D gg tele Sirver MepaL.— 
STAR CH. ax Paris Exhibition, 1867,—Morson's Pepsine Wine, 


bules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
ion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. | 31, a 
London, 


and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
giubules in bottles from 2s, 











W.C, Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 








MPROVEMENTS in SHIRTS.— 
RODGERS'S IMPROVED CORAZZA SHIRTS 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES, 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548. For FLOORS 
and BORDERINGS to ROOMS, &c. Being manufactured 





by steam machinery, is laid complete at less cost than 
Turkey carpets, having the advantage over the foreign 
mude parquets of standing perfectly, and being cheaper, 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra cost. Llus- 
trated catalogues on application to 

26 and 27 Beruers street, London. 





combine all the recent improvements, Measure forms, 
prices, and printed particulars gratis and post free, 

RODGERS and CO., improved Shirt Makers, 59 St. 
Martin's lane. Charing Cross. Established 60 years, Om 
parle Frangais, 
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NOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERN 
kK MENT SIX PER CENT. BONDS, PAYABLE 
IN LONDON. 

The BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C., is authorized by the under-signed to receive 
TENDERS for BONDS of the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
GOVERNMENT, to the amount of £400,000, 

The Bonds, having from 26 to 35 years to run (1894 
to 1903), are of the following denominational values :— 

50 Bonds for £1, 000 each , . £50,000 
300 ” 00 4, 150,000 
2.000 a 100 * ionee 200,000 


£400,000 


And are issued under the authority of Act No, 28, of 
19th December, 1867, of the South Australian Parlia- 
ment, entitled “An Act to authorize the raising of 
Money for Railway purposes.” A copy of the Act may 
be inspected at the office of the under-signed, 

Both principal and interest are made payable in 
London at the dates specified in each bond, the in- 
terest by coupon on the Ist July and Ist January of 
each year, 

The Bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum, from the Ist July, 1868. 

The above-quoted Act authorizes the issue of £311,000, 
The present issue is the first portionthereof; the re- 
maining half will not be issued till some time next 
year, Clause 5 of the Act duly provides for the pay- 
ment of the interest, and the redemption of the Bonds 
of this loan, as they fall due. 

The Bonded Debt of South Australia, including the 
£400,000 now issued, will amount to £1,568,000, and is 
secured on the General Revenue of the colony, which 
was as follows, according to the latest Government 
official statisties in the Agent-General’s possession :— 
1862, £548,709; 1363, 1,700; 1864, £775,837; 1865, 
£1,089,128; 1866, £949,774. The high estimation in 
which the South Australian Government Bounds have 
always been held is sufficiently proved by the current 
‘quotations in the market. The existing Bonded Debt 
is annually reduced by redemption of Bonds falling due 
to the extent of about £40,000 each year. 

Sealed Tenders, made in accordance with the 
annexed form, will be received by the Bank of South 
Australia for the whole or any portion of these Bouds— 
not being less than £100—until noon on Tuesday, the 
13th October, and the allotment will take place at that 
hour in the presence of such of the applicants as may 
desire to be present. 

The bonds will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
provided the rates offered are not below the minimum 
which will be fixed by the Agent-General, and placedin 
a sealed envelope on the table before the Tenders are 
opened, but the sealed envelope will only be opened in 
case the Agent-General declares that the whole amount 
has not been tendered at or above his minimum, 

Tenders at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted, 
and in the event of an equality of Tenders beyond the 
amount of these Bonds, a pro ratd distribution on such 
Tenders will be made. In the same way the Bonds 
falling due at the different dates will be distributed, as 
regards the dates, as nearly as possible, amongst the 
successful tenderers. 

Ten per cent. on the nominal value of these Bonds 
must be paid to the Bank of South Austraiia as svon as 
the allotment is made, and the balance not later than 
‘Tuesday, the 10th November, when the Bonds will be 
delivered. Tenderers to whom allotinent may be made 
can have their bonds earlier, if they desire it, by paying 
the balance less the discount at the then rate of the 
Rank of England. 

Forms of Tender may be obtained at the office of the 
Bank of South Australia, or of the under signed, 

FRANCIS 8S, DUTTON, Agent-General for the 
Government of South Australia, 

87 Great George street, Westminster, 3rd October, 

18638, 




















FORM OF TENDER. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
TO THE MANAGER OF THE BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Sir,—L (or we) hereby tender for the following por- 
tion of the above Bonds, subject to the conditions con- 
tained in the advertisement of the Agent-General for 
South Australia, dated 3rd October, 1868, viz., Bonds to 
the extent of £ , forwhich I (or we) undertake to 
pry at the rate of £ for every £100 in Bonds, 
and to receive in virtue of this tender Bonds of such 
dates as shall be allotted. 





Address 





T rue L IV E R POOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 
Invested Funds .,.. 
Fire Revenue ., 
Life ditto 
The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
flexed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous. Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims ape 
paid thirty days after admission, 
Fire premiums falling due at Michaelmas must be 
renewed on or before October 14. 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


POUNDS PER WEEK 


NIX 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to 
£6 5s to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys ; 
Or by an Annual Ticket for £1,000, premium 20s. ; or 
£200, premium 5s, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations. to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Curn- 
bill, and 10 Regent street, 





259,039 











W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(Corrected to 10th’July, 1868.) 
The LARGEST LIFE OFFICE in INDIA, 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Established 1838, for the Assurance of Lives, and for 
granting Annuities and Endowments, 
Capital—£500,000, fully subscribed by upwards of 500, 
Shareholders, 

Chief Office—7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London 
§.W.; with branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; also in Ceylon and China; and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom and Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and in most of the principal towns 

on the Continent of Europe. 

— CTORS, 

.D. 








William Beattie, _, 
Peter Hood, Esq., M. 
Jasper Wilson Johns, 7 sq. 
Edward Vansittart Ne Esq. 
Dr. James Nichols, M.R.C.P. 
Vice-Admiral the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, C.B. 
Wm. Page Thomas Phillips, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Stevenson, L.R.C.P., F.S.A. 
Robert Whitworth, Esq. 
Director of Indian Business—P. M. Tait, Esq.. F.S.S. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., General Register Office. 
Consulting Actuary—Arthur Seratchley, Esq., M.A. 
Secretary of the Company—Frank Easum, Esq. 
HOME BUSINESS. 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £217,000 
Claims paid exceed  ..,........000008 - 3,000,000 
INDIAN BU SINE S 
Annual Premium Income exceeds £111,000 
Claims paid exceed.,,......ccccccccceses 2,150,000 
MANAGEMENT IN INDIA AND THE EAST, 
CALCUTTA. 
Directors of the Indian Branch, 
» s. Apear and Co.), Merchant. 














A. M, Dowle ans, rah Vice-Chairman of the Justices 
of the Peace, 

F. G, Eldridge, Esq. (Atkinson, Tilton, and Co.), 
Merchant. Vice-President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Manackjee Rustumjee, Esq., Merchant. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq. (Berners, Sanderson, and 
Upton), Solicitor, 

Manager of Eastern Branches—C. H, Ogbourne, Esq., 
F.S.S 

MADRAS, 
3oard of Management. 

Ri ~_— Fergusson, Esq., Agent to the Chartered Mer- 

intile Bank of India, London, and China, 

F. TL Henslowe, Esq., Manager Madras Irrigation Com- 

pany. 

PF Miller, Esq., Adminis aoanee -General. 
Dz H. Paterson, Esq., FRCS, 
Secretary to Branch Board—Clarence L. O'Brien, Esq. 
Bombay, 
Board of Management. 

Hf. E. Astley, sat (Ewart, Latham, and Co.), Merchant. 

William Loudon, Esq., Administrator-General. 

Samuel MeCulloch, Esq., Barriste v 

The Hon. Framjee Nusseerwanjee Patel , Member of 
Council. 

Agents—Messrs. Ewart, Latham, and Co., Merchants, 

Secretary to Branch Board—D. M, Slater, Esq. 

Managing Agents in Ceylon—Messrs. George Wall and 
Co., Merchants, Colombo, 

aging Agents in China—Messrs, Augustine Heard 
and Co., Merchants, Hong Kong. 

With upwards of One Hundred Agencies at Up-Country 
Stations in India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
China, 

RAPID PROGRESS of the INDIAN BRANCH. 

In proof of this it may be mentioned that the Indian 
Branch of this Office alone, without any claim whatever 
to the support of the public beyond that arising from a 
simple statement of facts, has, in about sixteen years, 
issued Policies assuring nearly Er@ut MILLIONS 
sterling. This is ample evidence that the public 
have pronounced in favour of the low Premiums and 
general liberality of the terms introduced by this Com- 
pany for India, It is estimated that the local New 
Business of the Albert annually exceeds that of all the 
vther European Offices in India put together, 

The Company transacts the business of the following 
Indian Banks:—Delhi and London, Simla, Punjaub, 
United Uncovenanted Service, Agra Savings, Mussoorie 
Savings, Oude and United Service, Oude, and Allahabad 
Banks. 

Rates of Premium for India, with Forms of Proposal, 
may be obtained from the Secretary, at the head offices 
as above, or at any of the Branches or Agencies in this 
country or in India, 

7 Waterloo place, London, S.W. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5$. and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subseribed Capital, £750,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
surn, dart. 

Harry George Gordon, Esq. | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Lreland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P 
Manager—C, J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum. Tuterest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 




















NOLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 





The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon von Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
r further particulars application to be made at the 
> of the Company, Palme — buildings, Old 
"Bro ud street, London, 





nde 
ANE RON, Seerctary. 





I — of SOUTH AUSTR ALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received ou 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for whi h may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLL LAM PURDY, Manager, 
qe G ;UAR DIAN FIR E and LIFI LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000, 
Total Income upwards of £320,000, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
whichexpire at MICHAELMAS must be renewe: dwithin 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reoucep 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


H?: ND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MU TUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 

RETURNS FOR 186s. 

Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lire DeParTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 vears’ standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867) —£1,191,968, 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 


| lia LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820, 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 
years’ purchase of the total annual income 

Eighty per cent, of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates 

Policies granted ‘at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

W hole-world licences free of charge when the cireum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary, 

Notices of Assignment registered and ackuowledged 
without a fee, 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W,, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


QOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole 

277 OXFORD STRE 
] YOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PIL LS, : 3s. 








Agents for England. 
', LONDON, 








I 








OUDAULT'S PE PSINE 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


M URIATE of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES, — In Bottles, 2s, Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
vivlent fits of coughing 
P. aur P. W. SQUIRE 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
TILE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


| BEATINGS PERSIAN  INSECT- 




















DESTROYING POWDER. Fleas in Dogs, 
Poultry, &e., are instantly destroyed, as also Bugs, 
Beetles, and eve ry other Insect, by this Powder, which 
is quite harmless to domestic animals: sportsmen par- 
ticularly will, therefore, tind it invaluable. 

Sold in packets, 1s; tins 2s 6d and 4s 6d each; or 18 
pac kets, free by post, for 12 postage stamps, and 2s 6d 
on receipt of ai; by THOMAS KE? ATING, Chemist, 79 
St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.( 


—— 
‘ — wey 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OIN (MENT 
RELIEF and REMEDY.—It is use here to 
enter into the question how this Ointment works su ‘h 
astounding cures of all descriptions of sores, ulcers, 
bid legs, and seorbutie P ful ous eruptions. Suffi- 
cient is it for all suffere ) know that the united 
ti sstimony 0 n thousands proves the healing powers of 
Holloway’s Ointment, and earnestly recommends its 
trial to all afflicted w h these maladies, When this 
treatment is once 1eneed, the ease and comfort it 
bestows will induce it uly continuance till the cure 
is completed. In chronic cases, the Pills used in 
j operative rather than ] . a ses mach euhancs 
, the curative effect of the ‘On itine 
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TEW PATRIOTIC SONGS.—Messrs. 
N ROBERT COCKS and CO., of New Burlington 


et, London, have P ! 
street ne, * The Soldiers of Our Land,” having special 
songs. 


- ae tothe Army: and the other, * The Gallant Tars 
pre's oe "to the sister service, the Navy. The words, 
pes a ae bv Mr. J. E. Carpenter, are spirited; and 
ae we state that Mr. J. L. Hatton wrote the music, 
ne reader will believe that they have been tunefully 
wedded.— Vide Bristol Daily Post, Each free by post 
for 19 stamps. s 

HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the 
Pianoforte. 643rd Edition, 4s; free for 28 stamps.“ It 
is unapproached by anything of the kind that has 
hitherto been produced. ‘—Oriental Circular, March 26. 
Appendix to ditto, by G. F, West, 5s. 
ro the HEADS of MUSICAL COL- 

LEGES.—Just issued, by Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington street, London, W. HILL'S VOCAL 
TRIOS for equal voices, 26 Numbers, each 2d, The 2¢ 
books, in 2 vols., 3s each, cloth, lettered, Also, W. 
Hill's 101 Rounds and Canous, 13 books, 2d each; in 1 
yol., cloth, lettered, 3s, 

London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
street. To be had everywhere. 
rap Sainte ie i 
MHE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animaleule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &c., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 

ave. 
= is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifie men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 
or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 
the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 

CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 

To Mr. McCuLLocu, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

MAKER. 

Sir—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours, &c., 
RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle, 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra, 

All persons wishing further particulars and_testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. 

Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 68 per 








ream, 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per l00— 

DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE *Club-house ” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for Is 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4 rream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superiine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established Is41. 


kK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are rr -ctfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 

}T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sance are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction ‘in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
Man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, ure compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
& view to deceive purchasers. 























— by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- | 
n. 
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A N D L E S. 
ASK FOR FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. 
y, Ec nd Cleanliness combined, 
From One Shilling per Ib, upwards, 


fety 
fet conom 





just issued a couple of patriotic | 


TOTICE, — ROYAL SCHOOL © of 
MINES, JERMYN STREET, LONDON.—The 
Session will begin on MONDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER, 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NORDON COLLEGE for LADIES, 4 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., conducted by 
Professors distinguished in Theology, Literature, 
Science, and Art, will open on the 8th of OCTOBER, 
For prospectuses, apply to the Lady Resident. 
AGNES CHARLES, Ion. See, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 
48 and 49 Bedford square, 
Session 1868-69, 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE will be delivered by 
J. W. HALES, Esq., M.A., Cantab., on Wednesday, 
October l4th. Subject: “Old English Romances,” 

Admittance free to Ladies and Gentlemen on pre- 
senting their visiting cards, The Classes will begin on 
Thursday, October L4th. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


| ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
4 GEOLOGY, at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
are given on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings 
from 9 to 10, by PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S, 
Those on Mineralogy begin Friday, October the 9th, 
and terminate at Christmas, Fee, £2 2s. Those on 
Geology commence in January, and continue till June. 
A shorter course of Lectures on Mineralogy and 
Geology is delivered on Thursday evenings from 8 to 
% Those begin on October L5 and terminate at Easier, 
Fee, £1 11s 6d. Professor Tennant accompanies his 
students to the Public Museums, and to places of G 
logical interest in the country, He also gives priv 
instruction in the above at M9 Strand, London, W.C. 
| Og ae SCIENCE.—A Course of 

‘4 Eight Lectures will be given to Ladies and 
Gentlemen by W. B. HODGSON, Esq., LL.D., at the 
Architectural Gallery, 9 Conduit street, Regent street, 
on successive Saturdays in October and November, 
beginning October 10, at 3 o'clock. Fee for the Course, 
half-a-guinea; reserved seats, one guinea. 

The arrangements are under the direction of the 
London Association of Schoolmistresses. Tickets of 
admission may be obtained from the President, Miss 
Buss, 12 Camden street, N.W.; the Treasurer, Miss 
Janion, Harold House, Lansdowne road, W.; the 
Secretary, Miss Davies, 7 Cunningham place, N.W.; 
and at the Library of the Association, 23 Great Marl- 
borough street, Regent street, W. The proceeds of the 
Lectures will be added to the funds of the proposed 
College for Women. 


i he PRESS ASSOCIATION require a 

competent MANAGER. His duties will be to 
organize and superintend, under the authority of the 
Managing Committee,the goneral business of the Asso- 
ciation, including all its arrangements for collecting and 
transmitting home and foreign news. It is desirable 
that he should have had some experience of newspaper 
work, and be of thoroughly active business habits. A 
liberal salary will be given. 

Applications, stating applicant's present position, 
previous occupation, and his age, and accompanied by 
testimonials and references, must be sent in not later 
than October 15th, marked “ Manager,” and addressed 
to the temporary offices of the Press Association 
(Limited), 112 Strand, London, W.C, 


PPLE NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN, daily 

at quarter to 5 and quarter to 8. Organist, Herr 
Schalkenbach, Optical Lectures and Professor Pepper's 
‘ture on the last * Great Solar Eclipse.” Re- 
4 nent of George Buckland, Esq., for his Popular 
Mus Entertainments. All the other Lectures and 
Entertainments as usual—At the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, Open from 12to5,and7 tol0, Admission 
to the whole. Is, 
























‘Sai ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sule Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
On Monday, Octoher 5, and during the week, a 
New and Original Drama, in Three Acts, entitled 
KING O SCOTS, founded on Sir Walter Scoti’s Nove! 















ot ~The Fortunes of written by Andrew 
Hallics Principal characters by Messrs. Phelps, 
E. Pr Il. Sinelair, Addison, H. M. Barrett, J 
Irving, J. Rouse, W. M‘intyre, J. Johnstone, 
F, Charles, O'Neill, and W. C. Temple; Misses 
Heath, Edith Stuart, FL Addison, and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews. Scenery by Mr. W,. Beverley, Music 
| bs W. CL. Levey The Ballet and Grouping of 
; Crowds by Mr. John Cormack. The whole produced 





under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Preceded 
by the Farce of BORROWED PLUMES: Characters 
by Miss Kete Harfleur, Miss Hadspeth, Messrs. Jobn 
Rouse, Barr Alfred Nelson. To conclude with 
pa GR. Al ’ DIVERTISSEMENT, arranged by 
- including the Grand Carnival from 
eof Venice. Principal Dancers—Madile, ‘Tour 
Mr. Charles Lauri, and numerous Corps de 
Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at 
Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





=z 


Ballet, 
Seven o'clock. 





ee ee HOUSEKEEPING 
and DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

The Chief Store of the LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
COMMISSARIAT (Limited), 6 Argyll street, Regent 
Circus, Oxford street, W., is open daily for the sale of 
| Groceries and articles of domestic use of excellent 
quality at reasonable prices. 

Interesting statistics of the great Co-Operative 
Movement for supplying Food, Clothing, &c., ou advan- 
tageous terms inaugurated at Hull in 1795, and which 
| has successfully progressed down to the present time, 
may be had on application per post or otherwise, 
|} Heads of families and large establishments wil 
' flud much valuable information by perusing the same, 

Members’ tic half-a-crown each a year. 
limited-liability shares, £1 each, 





“ts, 


Parties residing either in London or the country are | amusement. 


eligible as members or shareholders, and entitled to 
i equal advantages, 





| 
| 
j 
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Strietly | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
This day is published, No, XV., for OCTOBER, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Iillus- 


trated Monthly. Conducted by EpMuNpD YATeEs, 
3. 


A NEW WORK by “THE JOURNEYMAN 
ENGINEER.” 
The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


Uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes,” (Ready this day. 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions 


of America. By George Rose, M.A. (Arthur 
Sketehley). 1 vol. 8vo. 


Now ready, A NEW BOOK ON SPAIN. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. 1 vol. 

“ The descriptions scattered up and down this volume 
are truthful........ -The book is bright, lively, and sensible, 
and is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share 
of popularity.” —T7imes, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By 
Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &. 
3 vols, 
Ready this day, A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF “CLARISSA.” 


CLARISSA : 


RICHARDSON, 


a Novel. By Samuel 
Edited by E. 8S. DALLAS, Author of 
«The Giay Science.” 3 vols. 
“Not read ‘Clarissa’! If you have once thoroughly 
entered on ‘Clarissa.’ and are infected by it, you can’t 
leave it."—Macau'ay to Thackeray, 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A LOST NAME,” &e, 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, 
Author of * Uncle Silas,” “A Lost Name,” &e. 3 
vols, [ Shortly, 

STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By 
THOMAS Arcuer, In 3 vols, (Vearly ready. 

The SEABOARD PARISH. By George 
MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of * Robert Falconer,” 
* Alec Forbes of Howglen,” &. 3 vols. 

The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 
LIFE. By Epwarp GARRETT. 3 vols, 

“The author is worthy of a criticism which few crities 
have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than 
once or twice in a lifetime.”"—Athenwam., 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OVER HEAD and EARS. A Love 


Story. By DuTron CooK, 3 vols, post 8vo, 248, 

A FIGHT for LIFE. By W. Moy 
THOMAS. 3 vols, post 8vo, 24s, 

OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. By 
the Author of “The Gentle Life.” 2 vols, post 
8vo, Lis, 

COUSIN JACK: 
By a New WRirTer, 

ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching 
in Sunshine, By Henry BLacksurn, Author of 
© Travelling in Spain.” 1 vol., 10s 6d, 

WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY 
and its GREEN BORDER-LAND. By Etta 
Burnirr, M.A, 1 vol. 12s. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Crowa Build- 
ings, 188 Fleet street. 


a Domestic Novel. 


2 vols, post Svo, 16s, 


Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW NOVEL, 
On the 15th of October, No, L, price Sixpence. 
To be continued in Weekly Numbers till completed, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
[Jlustrated by Marcus Stone, 
London: Virrve and Co,, City road and Ivy lane, E.C. 


Mr. Newby has this day published the 


rEHWO LIVES of WILFRID HARRIS. 
“Cleverly conceived.”"—Morning Star, “ Great 
satisfaction will be experienced by all who read this 
nov —Kra, “Mr. Wedmore writes with hearty en- 
thusiasm and good taste,”"—Spectafor, “ Mr. Wedmore 
has shown considerable aptitude for keen dissection of 
character.”—-/mperial Review, 
Two New Novels, just ready—BROKEN FETTERS. 
"Trollope, The TALK of the TOWN, 3 vols, 


By F 
ISHOP-MAKING, PAST and 
PRESENT.—The NONCONFORMIST of WED- 
NESDAY, September 30, contains:—The Anglican 
Hierarchy and the Lrish Church—Bishop Making, Past 
and Present—The County Elections—The Spanish 
Revolution—Special Election News—Pastors’ Lacome 
Aid Fand—New Nonconformist Grammar School— 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures (2ud Notice), &c., &c. Price 
dd; stamped, 6d. 
ArTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


AGIC FLOWERS do not contain 

any deleterious Chemical; are permanent, and 
suitable for the Coat, Head-dress, or Flower Vase, 
their development affording an immense amount of 
Iu boxes containing six, Is; by post, 
COOPER, 26 








Is 1d. Wholesale and export of W. T. 
Oxford street, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON, 


WITH THOSE OF THE EYE-WITNESSES OF 
HIS LIFE. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. 
“ The long promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.” 
—Athenxum, 





THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR 
MAXIMILI 


. 
MY DIARY IN MEXICO IN 1867, 
Including the Siege of Queretaro, the Trixl, attempted 
Escape, and Execution of the Emperor; to which are 
added Leaves from the Diary of my Wife, the Princess 
Salm Salm. 

By Prince F. pz Satm Satm, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Emperor, and Fellow Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 
2 vols., with Portraits of the Emperor, Miramon, Mejia, 
Map of Queretaro, and sketch of the Prison and place 
of Execution of the Emperor. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF VOLCANOES 
AND EARTHQUAKES. 


By MM. TurcHar and MARGouee. 
From the French, by the Translator of “ The Heavens.” 
Crown 8yvo0, with 62 Illustrations. 





THE SECOND VOLUME 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE 


By Dr. Ernest Curtivs, 
Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A.. Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME TO THE FALL 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By Dr. THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
Translated by Professor Dickson. 
A Library Edition, In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


By the Right Hon. Lady Herperrt. 
In feap. 8vo, antique, 3s 6d. 





‘ ’ ; 
THE “NONPAREIL” INGOLDSBY : 
Being an entirely New and Cheaper Edition of * The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” 
In crown S8vo, 2s 6d. 
The following Editions are now ready, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 
1 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Con- 
taining all the Illustrations of Leech. Cruikshank, and 
Tenniel, with new Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 21s; murvcco extra, 42s. 


9 

The LIBRARY EDITION. In 2 vols. 
8vo, Containing the Life of Ingoldsby and all his 
Writings, Prose and Poetieal, with the original 
Engravings by Cruikshank and Leech, 21s, 

The CARMINE EDITION. An edition 
in small 8vo, with Coloured Border and Six Hlustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. Gilt edges, 1Us 6d. 

4 
The POPULAREDITION. [Feap.8vo, 5s. 


A NEW EDITION 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
In crown 8yo, price 6s. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


( 

THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 
Collected and Edited with Biographical Notes by JoHN 
SHEEHAN, Author of * The Irish Whiskey-Drinker 

Papers,” &e. 
In crown 8yo, 7s 6.1, 





A NEW pada 


DR, DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS. 


In crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





MHE QUARTERLY 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of the above Periodical must be | 
forwarded to the PUBLISHER by the 3rd, and Bills 
by the 5th of OCTOBER. 
JOHN Merray, Albemarle street. 
ee Price 2s 6d. 
r TT THROLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIIL. OCTOBER Ist, 1868, 
ANCIENT TOMBINSCRIPTIONS of theC “war AN 
JEWS. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., L. 
. The CHURCH of ENGLAND and WHO SHOU LD 
STOP INIT. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
. The NONCONFORMIST at OXFORD. Bya Junior 
Fellow. 
. The GREEK TESTAMENT of ERASMUS, By R. 
B. Drummond. B.A. 
PULPIT REFORM. By Charles Anthony, jun. 


< nN 


~ 


5. 
6. TRAVERS MADGE, By John Wright, B.A, 


. RECENT SPECULATIONS as to the AGE of the 
WORLD. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S, 

. NOTICES of BOOKS. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGAte, Hen- 

rietta street, Covent Garden, London; 20 South 

Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


gen eens MAGAZINE, _ for 

OCTOBER, 1868. No, DCXXXVIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 

MADAME AURELIA. Part IL. 

CLEVER WOMEN, 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 

I. No, VIL—The Reformer John Wesley). 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD, Will it come off; and 

where 7—Womeu's Rig slats, —A Wholesome Change, 


AT PEAC E. 
REL “20 EQUALITY and UNLIMITED FOR- 
MUI 


4 





A = DAN LAWYER in JERUSALEM—First Cen- 
ba iti HHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELL 


—No. ILL. 
The TRUE TRISH GRIEVANCE, 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Half-a-crown, Monthly. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 
. The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Dean of 
Canterbury. 
2, NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavington 
Atkinson. 
PREACHERS and PREACHING. By the Rey. 
James Davies. 
. AFRE +" ye tITICISM of our PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
by D. R. Fearon. 
JERE MY AYLOR and the LIBERTY of PRO 
m = SYING. Part I. By Principal Tulloch. 
FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON, By James 
Routledge. 
7. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, 
Hk CHURCHL of the FUTURE, 
by the Very Rey, HENRY ALFORD, D.D.. 
Dean of Canterbury. appears in the CONTEMPORARY 
LEVIEW for OC TOBE R. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers. 


qe ART JOURN AL, 1, for OCTOBER, 


1868, price 2s 6d. 


uv ~ i] N — 


+i 


CONTENTS 
LINE ENGRAVING 
1. WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM, after P. B. 
Morris. 
ENICE—The ARRIVAL, after E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
TARTLED! after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg. by James Dafforne, illustrated—Wall Decora- 
tious as illustrated in the Paris Exhibition, by J. B. 
Atkinson—The Street Statues of London—Jewellery 
and Goldsmiths’ Work in Syria and Palestine, by Mary 
Eliza Rogers, illustrated—Tie Royal Armoury of Eng- 
land, by Rey. C. Boutell, M.A.. illustrated—Nantgarw 
and Swansea China, by L. Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated— 
Art Gossip and Noiabilia, &€., &e. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 


.. ¥ 
3. 8 











This day is published, price 2s, the OC TOR ER No. of 


jie FORTNIGILC rh Y REVIEW. 
Edited by JouN MORLEY, 
CONTENTS, 
KIRK'S HISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD. By E. 
A, Freeman. 
PALINGENESIS. By Professor H. Morley. 
The TWO SIDES of the RIVER. By William Morris. 
MYSTERY and other VIOLATIONS of RELATIVITY. 
By Professor Bain. 
LEONORA CASALONL 
IV. Chaps. 2 to 5. 
JOSEPH de MAISTRE. Part IfT. By the Editor. 
SOCIAL CONDITION and POLITICAL PROSPECTS 
of the LANCASHIRE WORKMEN. By W. A, Abram, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piceadilly. 


By T. A. Trollope. Book 











I W “WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, extra boards, 4s 6d. 
HWE KINGDOM of GOD; or, What 
is the Gospel? By Henry DUNN. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


i 


T CHLEY ¥ and Ce., Publishers of Works 

P on Engineering, Arc h itecture, Science, Archeo- 
logy. &e., &e., are prepared to undertake the publication 
of Works on the above or kindred subjects. 

A Catalogue of their New Works sent free on 
application. 

ATCHLEY and Co., 106 Great Russell street (near 
the Museum), W.C. 





- r . Sn 
REVIEW = Taee -DINBURGH REVIEW, No, 262, 


will be publi hed on Friday, the Lith instar 
Advertisements intended for inserti m cannot bi tant 
ceived by the Publishers later than Fric day next, the th 
instant, 


London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
S AINT PAULS, for OCTOBER. 
KR 


Pc “e Is, 








_ 


. The SACRISTAN’ s MoU SE oH ILD. By the Author 
of * Mabel’s Progress,” &e. ™ 

The CONSERV mes EP RE MIER. 

LIFE STUDIES. No, IIL The Adventurer, 

FRENCH PLAYERS and PLAYHOUSEs, 

. OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS. 

The RED ROSE. 

PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 

. A BOAR-HUNT in BURGUNDY. 

. CHRISTIAN THOUGHT EMBODIED in - 
TIAN ART. Cans 

), PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By 

Anthony Trollope. With an Illustration, 


London and New York: VirTve and Co, 


PPnPPR Ke 


_ 





‘ Now ready, price 1s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
. KITTY. By & Author of “Dr. Jacob,” “John 
and I." &e. Chapters XXXTV. to XLI. 
SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND, By 
a Merchant. 
. A MODEL PRIEST. 
. The BROKEN MUG, From the German of 
Heinrich Zschokke, by Emily Montgomery, 
PRACTICAL E N'TOMOLOG Y. By John Shee- 
han, Author ‘The Irish W his ‘+ky-Drinker 
Papers,” “ The Knight of Innishowen,” &e, 
3. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
7. LOOKING BACK. A Poem. 
SPOKEN in IDLENESS. By Annie Thomas, 
9 “OCEANA” HARRINGTON, 
10, VERA. Chapters XI. to XY. 
RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington street 


- 


we 22 


qr 





gas 





‘thee BE RS? S J O yURN NAL. 
37TH YEAR. 
CONTENTS of OCTOBER PART, price 7d. 
MEN and BEASTS in SOUTH AFRICA. 
HIGH-FLOWN SENTIMENT. 
VAGABONDS. 
CURLOSITIES of ~ 3 POST OFFICE. 
OUR SECRETARY 
AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY. 
AULD LANG SYNE. 
WANTED, a HERMIT. 
The HONEYMOON HOTEL, 
The ORDEAL in ASIA and AFRICA, 
MY GRANDMOTHER'S RING. 
Mrs. SIDDONS' LAST APPEARANCE as LADY 
MACBETH, 
A SINGLE GENTLEMAN. 
The LAIR of a DEAD LION. 
CIGARETTES 
The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. 
FOUR PIECES of ORK HIN AL POETRY. 
And Chapters I. to VII. of a New Novel, by the 
Author of * Blondel Parva,” entitled FOUND DEAD. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at all 
Railway Stations, 








\PAIN and the SPANIARDS. — 
K The OCTOBER Part of the LEISURE HOUR 
contains a Continuation of A LADY'S JOURNEY 
THROUGH SPAIN. With Maps and Lilustrations by 
Edward Whymper. 

Recent information will also be found in the Series 
of Papers, “TWO MONTHS in SPAIN,” by the 
Author of “A Merchant's Holiday,” which appeared 
in the May, June, and July Parts. With numerous 
fine Engravings by Ek. Whymper. 

“This is just such a guide to Spain as has been 
wanted for a rapid tour, Divested of poetry and 
romance, we have © ‘all necessary and practical 
information, and, we venture to think, free from all 
exaggeration, The author is evidently a traveller of 











great extent and experience. He tells his story in a 
pleasant and colloquial style, that carries the reader 


along with him on the journey without a moment's 
flagging.”"—London Scotsman. 
Price SIXPENCE Monthly, 
56 Paternoster row and 164 Piccadilly. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, 7s. 
TOWELL’S (Rey. JLUGH, M.A.) 
kK) SERMONS. Vol. 1. The Passover and other 
Sermons, with a Memoir of the Author, By the Rev. 
CHARLES BULLOCK, M.A. Editor of “Our Own Fire- 
side.” Vol. 2. Sermons preached in Christ Church, 
Salford. 
*,* Each volume, complete in itself, can be had 
separately, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


18mo, cloth, gilt side, 1s 6d. 
OCHEFOUCAULD’S = (FRANCIS, 
Vv DUKE of), MAXIMS and MORAL REFLEC- 
TIONS. With a Memoir of the Author by the 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, translator of Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.” 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, —— 





Crown 8vo, bev oditel 1 fiat i ofun, 3s 6d. 


JELIGIOUS EMBLEMS and ALLE- 

W GORIES: a Series of Engravings with sui itable 
Letterpress. desi gned to illustrate Divine Truth. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM Hones. A new edition, with | 
introduction by the Rev James Surru, Author 
* The Book that will suit you,” &c, 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


“THE MATL: 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all siete matter from THE TIMES. 


The News spaper hi itherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, 


. IS NOW published twice a week, under the 
title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy, as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of public ati 


“THE MAIL” 


Subscribers can obtain 


“=; will be Tuesday and Friday. and each paper will contain the news and all matters of intere 
IMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies, 


through Newspaper Agents, 


‘t appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 


or may have it from the Publisher, on prepayment, at Printing House Square, London, 


—$—$—$—$ _—— a 








HODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, for October, price 6s, 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XCVL 
CONTENTS. 


1. NEANDER. 5. EDUCATION in the 
2 BRITISH INDIA under UNITED STATES. 
THREE ADMINIS-| 6. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS 








TRATIONS. 
$, CHRYSOSTOM. 
PARISH LAW. 


es GEORGE ELIOTS 
SPANISH GIPSY, 

8 CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, 





In crown 8vo0, 3s 6d, cloth. 
The MYSTERY of SUFFERING; 
and other Discourses. By E. DE PrrsseNnse, D.D, 
By the same Author. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, price 9s, cloth, 


JESUS CHRIST: his Times, Life, and 
Work. 
















“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen.”"— 
Lontenporary Review. 

Crown Svo, 7s 6d, cloth, with Frontispiece. 
SUMMERS and WINTERS | in the 
ORKNEYS. By DANIEL Gornrir. 

“Tt may be that the cheerful, pleasant, and invigorat 
ing tyle of the author, with its able intermixture 
< rmition, anecdote, and de 
( ntentional illusion, but certainly ” 

b f the kind is not often met with.”"—J///ustrated 
Loni News, 


Crown 8yo, 7s 64, cloth. 
The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic, By J. B. Du Linrve. 
“ An interesting and animated story.” —1thenaum, 





“Mr. De Liefde's ‘Beggars’ is a piece of genuine 
hi ‘al romance, fall of incident, and not wanting in 
h ind lesson. The book is a good and lively one, 
aad we cordially recommend it.”"—Argosy. 


In square 16mo, price 3s, cloth. 


LE PETIT GRAMMAIRIEN; or, the 

Young Beginner's First Step to French Reading 
A Sequel to “Le Petit Précepteur.” By T. 
PAGLIARDINI, Head French Master of St. Paul's 
Schovl, London. 





Now and Cheaper Edition, in small Svo, price 6s, cloth. 
ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and 

Doctrine of t Christ With Controversial 
> Homv.” | By PH PARKER, 





JOSE 





Lon : Hopper and Srovanton, 27 Paternoster row 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 


Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, 


Author of “ Armstrong Magney,” &. 8 vols. 


eres By the Author of “ Caste.” 


The charact Ys ar —_ 
charm aby 






ting novel. 
au indescribable 


is, St Clair’ s Son. By Lady 


SLAKE, 3 vols, 
“2 how ok sustains Lady Blake's reputation. 
interest is oe athless."—John Bull, 


Three Wives. By the Author 


* Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” 3 vols. 
*Three 


The 


very charming volumes.”"—Sun. 


Robert Falconer. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &e. 
Hurst 


3 vols, 


and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


In feap, 8yo, price 3s 64, Third Edition, enlarged. 
. yy rrr aeyy ’ . . 
| HE RIVULET: a Contribution to 
Sacred Song. By Tuomas T. LyNcu. 


mNidoan > a4 °c . 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





NOTICE.—Mr. LO NGI ‘FELLOWS NEW WORK, entitled 
NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, will be ready at every Bookseller's in the Kingdom, 
on Saturday, the 10th of October, bound in green cloth, price ds. Mr, Longfellow is now 
in England superintending the publication of this work, in which he has been able to 
secure a copyright in this country, owing to the recent decision in the House of Lords, 


Georse ROvTLEDGE AND SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 








Next week, with Four Illustrations by Frederick Walker, demy 8yo, 12s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE. 


by the AUTHOR of “ The Story of Elizabeth,” &e, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 65 Cornhill, 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In MONTULY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


Now ready. 


THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 


AND THE 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES JAMES YELLOWPLUSH. 


Complete in One Volume, with 17 Ilustrations and numerous Woodecuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Corahill. 





Now ready, 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. 


Ry CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW EDITION OF SENIOR ON IRELAND. 
JOURNALS, CONVERSATIONS, AND ESSAYS 
RELATING TO IRELAND. 


BY NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Irish questions and Irish difficalties with a vividness 
and a depth belonging to no other work on Ireland we 
have ever read......... The work, as a whole, will enable 
England to understand Ireland as she has never done 
before, and will show in how much hitherto we have 
been alike legislating, sympathizing, and declaiming in 
the dark.” —Quarter/y Review, 


“These volumes will, in our opinion, do more to 
nglishmen comprehend Ireland, to explain Trish 
ities, and to throw light upon Lrish questions, 
y book that bas ever yet been published about 
that much misunde rstood and that very perplexing 
Mall Gazette, 

: of curious information, going 
inner history of 









people.”"—Pa 
“The re — is & Mtss 
behind the scenes, and revealing the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





In a few days will be published in One Volume crown 8yo, pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


By W. R. GREG. 


CONTENTS, 


1. MADAME DE STAEL. 6. CHATEAUBRIAND. 
2. BRITISH AND FOREIGN CHARACTER-| 7. M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


8 WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? 


ISTICS. : 
TRUTH VERSUS EDIFICATION, 


3. FALSE MORALITY OF LADY! 9. 
NOVELISTS. 10. THE DOOM OF THE NEGRO RACE, 
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THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE from day to day: 
WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE; STAMPED, SEVENPENCE. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all 
the Original Articles printed in the Patn Maun Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number is published this day, Saturday, 
October 3. Each number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of the Panu Maui Gazerre, 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c., &c. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 


A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock: on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 
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“In regard to opinion the Patn Matt Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ally expressed criticism on 
The Patt Mant Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is 
Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a 
Ably expressed it 
One of 


nearly all sides may be found there....... 
Liberal in its politics, it has few dominant opinions. 
platform and a hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Pann Maui Gazerre too. 
must be, and it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability....... 
the most striking points about the Patu Mau Gazerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been con- 
tributed by experts—people with the best énformation upon their respective topics. ...... Of all journals the Patt MALL 
GazerTeE gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its dis- 
In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the Pann Matt Gazerre has done work 


interestedness,...... 
On the 


which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much?...... 
whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the 
Patt Maui Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.’—From ‘“ The London Press” in the Contemporary Review. 





* yk From the first establishment of the PALL MALE GAZETTE (more than thie years since) lo the 
present time its circulation has constantly and steadily increased, It is now very large and tnpinential, 
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